she’s a terrific a nature! 


and cotton proves it 


Without ballyhoo, Nature performs her miracles. Quietly delivers into man’s 
hands iron and silver, oil and coal, flowers and food —and cotton—to be put 
toa million uses. Cotton is a natural product and fits into civilization naturally 
Its stamina is without parallel. Its versatility, staggering. Its cost, small by 
comparison. No other fabric is so much the favorite of rich and poor. No other 
fabric serves industry and fashion with equal efficiency. No other fabric—in 
or out of a test tube—is superior in so many important qualities 
WASHABILITY. A natural beauty, cotton reacts in friendly fashion to natural elements like 
water. It’s the most easily dunked product since the doughnut! 


COLOR-FASTNESS. As a natural beauty, cotton is in league with—not against —sun and 
water. Cotton's as hard to fade as a brilliant summer sky. 


COOLNESS. This is surely one of the pleasantest facts about cotton. Just try to visualize a 
summer without cotton and you'll see what we mean’ 

RESISTANCE TO HEAT. Cotton blooms beautifully under an electric iron It even boils to 
the sterilization point. Need more proof? 

WEAR. Cotton's naturally rugged. Dozens of tests— both in use and in the lab—give tangible 
proof 

ABSORBENCY. Part of cotton’s coolness is due tc its tremendous capacity for absorbing 
moisture and then releasing it quickly through evaporation This is a good trick. One of 
cotton’s best! 

PERSPIRATION RESISTANCE. Cotton just won't fade or lose strength under the onslaught 
of perspiration. Another reason it's popular! 

PERMEABILITY. Doctors tell us our bodies have to “breathe” through the fabrics we weat 
Cotton fabrics, even of the tightest construction, permit this healthful process (chemists 
call it “transpiration of water vapor’). 


These superiorities prove that cotton is one of Dame Nature's happiest mirasles. 


NATIONAL COTTON CouncIL, Memphis, Tenn.— New York, N.Y 
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NOTED IN BRIEF... 


-@ With international affairs becoming more 


and more complex and the situation at 
home equally so, public relations at home 
and abroad takes on added importance. 
Hence the emphasis in this issue on rela- 
tions with Washington and the PR man’s 
position . . . atomic energy and its peace- 
time applications . . . PR—techniques or 


ethics. 


e Now, too, with the change in the eco- 
nomic picture, layoff adjustments occur on 
the industrial horizon. The story of how 
Roper handled this ticklish situation may 
well provide some help to the harassed 
public relations man who finds himself sud- 
denly confronted with this problem in his 


own company. 


e Financial PR has long been another little 
understood field. An expert proves that 
provision for such a program is essential for 
any large company. 


e Labor-management relations have been 
under fire from time immemorial, but an 
effective internal public relations program 
can do much to prevent difficulties from 
arising. Timken Roller Bearing Company 
hopes their program will do just that. 
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The High Cost of Mail 


es CONGRESS is now considering a proposal 
of the Postmaster General to “readjust” postal 
rates. Introduced as H.R. 6052 the proposal 
would, among other things, further increase the 
rates of second-class matter. A 40 per cent in- 
crease, as proposed, would result in a total in- 
crease of 67 per cent in these rates in about 
three years. 

Our ox would be gored by such a change, yet 
we raise our voice in protest with considerable 
reluctance. It’s obviously impossible to balance 
a Federal budget and spare every ox. The fact 
that the second-class ox carries the newspapers 
and periodicals, which are the nation’s greatest 
information sources, should give him special 
consideration, but not immunity. 

We do, believe, however, that no charge for 
a government service should be raised until it is 
established that the service is performed as eco- 
nomically as possible. Lacking the competition 
that keeps the products of industry fairly-priced, 
government monopolies must demonstrate 
through efficiency of operation before higher 
rates are considered. The evidence indicates 
that the Post Office Department can cut costs 
by improved efficiency and can balance its own 
budget in this way rather than by following the 
easier course offered by higher rates. 


PR for the Microcosm 


ROM A FAVORITE distaff counselor comes an 
Fidea that we think good. Melva Chesrown 
recently told students at New York University 
that the best PR experience would come from 
studying and acting on the problems of some 
small unit—a local charity, or church, or corner 
store. 

Good, sensible, earthly counsel not only for 
students but for all PR people. Serving the 
microcosm does more than develop discipline— 
it keeps feet on ground, heads out of the strato- 
sphere. The small world permits detailed study, 
secures direct and obvious results and, by relat- 
ing cause and effect closely, checks frustration. 

We commend the microcosm to all. A tough 
school for apprentices, it is an opportunity for 


pensioners to continue creating values after re- 
tirement. And this restricted world can be a 
friendly part-time asylum for the practitioner who 
wearies himself trying to dent an I-beam with a 
nut-pick as he works toward objectives so broad 
that the results escape measurement. 

PR’s applications are limitless. Economics may 
prevent the corner druggist or the parish from 
engaging professionals, but their PR needs re- 
main. From the neighborhood institution that 
will serve as a laboratory, PR people can gain 
knowledge and satisfactions as well. And, by per- 
forming a real service, they can spread an ap- 
preciation of PR and its very real benefits. 


The Morality of Production 


y AN ARTICLE entitled “The Riddle of Prosper- 
ity,” The Economist of London says: “The real 
secret of American productivity is that American 
society is imbued through and through with the 
desirability, the rightness, the morality of pro- 
duction. In Britain, if any moral feeling at all 
survives about economic matters, it is usually 
a Vague suspicion that economic success is repre- 
hensible and unworthy. How shall we set about 
restoring some belief in the rightness of effort, 
the morality of success?” 

We wonder if perhaps even Americans are 
less imbued with this idea today than they once 
were. Could it be that we're in danger of losing 
our most precious asset through lack of adequate 
teaching and communications? 

This is a vital and patriotic challenge to man- 
agements everywhere. The problem goes deeper 
than teaching people about the “free enterprise 
system.” It is to maintain and build up in them 
a deep sense of the morality and rightness of 
producing — something that was once much 
stronger in this country than it is today; some- 
thing that is being whittled away little by little 
through government paternalism, such as “val- 
ley projects,” “unemployment insurance,” “old- 
age social security” and other items that depend 
on the basic philosophy: “Why worry? Let the 
good old government take care of you.” 

That philosophy whipped Britain, and may 
well be overtaking us, regardless of the political 
complexion of the current administration. 
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Business In Washington? 


By Edward K. Moss 


Public Relations Counsel 


HE “FIVE PERCENTER” who peddles 
Tiattegea Washington influence is a 
villain of wide notoriety these days. The 
“Washington representative” is often re- 
garded as little more than his slightly 
sanitized cousin. 

The Washington lawyer—or the trade 
association or company association or 
company executive with offices in Wash- 
ington—is many times labeled with a 
word of frequently sinister connotation, 
“lobbyist.” So, too, is the public rela- 
tions practitioner whose work takes him 
to Washington. 

Yet there is no gainsaying that activi- 
ties of the Federal government are such 
a large factor in our economic life that 
relations with Washington are well-nigh 
inevitable. It is not so much a question 
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of do we, or do we not, have business 
with Washington—rather, how to go 
about it. Particularly, is there a legiti- 
mate function for the Washington repre- 
sentative? Is there a legitimate role for 
the public relations specialist? 

In the light of two and a half years as 
assistant administrator of the National 
Production Authority and the Defense 
Production Administration, both the tar- 
get of Washington representatives op- 
erating under a variety of labels, my an- 
swer to both questions is a positive 

ves. 

It seems to me that active cultivation 
of good relations with Washington is, in 
fact, desirable from the standpoint of 
the Government as well as those directly 
affected by Government action. Further, 


it seems to me that the public relations 
practitioner is qualified in many respects 
to assist both parties to a greater degree 
than is generally realized. 

This is so little realized that many 
organizations which could profit much 
by Washington liaison are denying 
themselves the benefits for no other 
reason than that they have let the smoke 
of suspicion blind them to the reality . 
of the need and the opportunity. 

Contrary to popular conception, many 
Washington representatives are more 
than name-droppers, fixers and those 
who can think of no classification other 
than public relations to put on their 
business cards. In the hope a realistic 
analysis may dispel the ethical shadows 
that currently obscure the positive ad- 
vantages of the function here are my 
observations: 


What are Washington 
Representatives? 

First of all, what do we mean by 
Washington representatives? All activi- 
ties on behalf of any organization inter- 
ested in the Battle of the Potomac do 
not permit precise separation into difter- 
ent categories, They are by nature over- 
lapping and interrelated. For the sake 
of simplicity, however, they can be 
roughly divided as follows: 

1. Gathering information from gov- 
ernment agencies. 

2. Providing information to govern- 
ment agencies, 

3. Seeking legislative or administra- 
tive action. 

4. Seeking cooperation from govern- 
ment (in the sponsorship or endorse- 
ment of an activity, event, or idea). 

Seeking action by federal courts or 
other federal agencies concerned only 
with legal process might be listed. This, 
however, involves no special ethical con- 
sideration merely because the action is 
sought in the District of Columbia. Prac- 
ticing law also obviously requires the 
qualifications which only a lawyer can 
provide and no discussion seems war- 
ranted. 

There are two more activities that 
might also be listed. Selling to govern- 
ment—as in the case of a manufacturer 
providing weapons to the military or 
desks for government offices; and buy- 
ing from government—as, for example, 
surplus military equipment or electric 
power from government hydro-electric 
plants, In reality, however, these are not 
Washington activities of a special or 
separate nature so much as they are 
applications, for a special purpose, of 
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the basic activities in all the other cate- 
gories of Washington representation. 

Now let's look briefly at the activities 
in each of the categories listed to see 
(a) what ethical considerations may 
arise and (b) what qualifications are 
required to conduct these activities suc- 
cessfully. 


Gathering information 


Collection from government agencies 
of statistics, technical data and the like 
such as census figures, crop reports, 
weather data, air and sea navigation 
notices—the myriad of information use- 
ful to commerce and agriculture pre- 
sents no special problem. Newspapers, 
the business press, trade associations or 
any of the several Washington business 
services listed in the telephone book 
have for years performed this function 
adequately, Certainly for this aspect of 
gathering information in Washington, 
no specialized qualification of an un- 
usual order is required and no question 
of ethics is raised. 

There are, however, special cases 
within this category which are some- 
what more complicated. One is the 
summarizing and interpretation of Fed- 
eral legislative and administrative ac- 
tion. In general, of course, these too are 
thoroughly covered by the press. But 
many organizations require a more de- 
tailed account of actions affecting their 
own operations and make special ar- 
rangements through private channels to 
be kept informed. 

In these cases, it is frequently argued 
that because these actions take the form 
of new legislation or are promulgated 
pursuant to law and are almost invari- 
ably drafted by lawyers, only lawyers 
can interpret their meaning and fulfill 
the special observer’s function. Logical- 
ly this is very attractive reasoning if the 
premise were correct. But is it? 

More often than not the intent of an 
action is determined by officials who are 
not lawyers and who base their deci- 
sions on their knowledge of the field of 


endeavor concerned rather than on a 
special knowledge of law. True, lawyers 
are consulted as to legal form and their 
advice sought as to legal implications 
of any action, But in general, knowledge 
of agriculture rather than of law is the 
basic premise for decisions by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, aviation rather 
than law in the case of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration and so on. 

Significantly, the Government itself 
relies in almost all cases, upon public 
information or public relations special- 
ists to communicate information of its 
actions, even in preference to the offi- 
cials originating the action. What's 
more, most operating officials look to 
their public information specialists to 
provide them with the appropriate in- 
formation in such form (leaflets, book- 
lets, question-and-answer sheets, etc.) 
as to assist them in making clear the 
meaning of the language of the order 
or regulation of their own drafting even 
in answer to individual inquiries. Why? 
Because the public relations man’s spe- 
cial ability to identify and communicate 
information in terms of the interests of 
those for whom it is intended is the 
crucial qualification, Since this is true in 
the dissemination of information by 
Government, is it not logical that this is 
also true in the collection and evaluation 
of Government information for private 
organizations? 


Gathering intelligence 


Now, let us consider the second spe- 
cial case of information gathering or, 
more precisely, gathering intelligence. 
By this is meant the detection and 
evaluation of currents or trends in ac- 
tivity or thinking on the part of officials 
and others which indicate the direction 
of future actions of importance. 

This activity is often thought of solely 
in terms of ascertaining what the Gov- 
ernment may do next but intelligence 
gathering in Washington can be an 
activity of far greater importance. Wash- 
ington provides in many ways economic, 


After three years of government service in Wash- 
ington as assistant administrator of the Defense 
Production Administration and the National Pro- 
duction Authority, in which posts he directed the 
PR activities for the nation's industrial mobiliza- 
tion program, Mr. Moss opened his own firm in 
New York and Washington. Prior to that time, he 
was in charge of PR for the American Management 
Association. During the war he served on the staff 
of Fleet Admiral Halsey and later in the Office 
of the Chief of Naval Operations in charge of the 
Navy's air defense and electronic training program. 


social and political indicators whig) 
provide advance notice of even wideh 
scattered local developments of signi 
ficance. It is the focal gathering 
of individuals and organizations whog 
very existence depends on reflectj 
opinions current in all other localities g 
the United States and, in fact, th 
world. And in Washington, unlike mog 
other metropolitan centers, COMmon jp. 
terest in government bridges social ang 
economic barriers which often operate 
elsewhere to prevent labor, farm, bis. 
ness, banking and professional leadeg 
for example, from meeting and mixing 
as they do on the shores of the Potomag 
Thus, the organization that looks to i 
Washington representative for informg 
tion concerning only government active 
ty is indeed overlooking a possibility 
gathering information originating elgg 
where which may not be as quickly 
available even at the source. 


The inside tip 


It is sometimes supposed that the 
“inside tip” is the only basis for accu” 
rate prediction of government action § 
and that, therefore, former members of 
Congress or former executive official ” 
and particularly those favorably 
garded by high officials of the currett 
Administration, probably have a monop-# 
oly on reliable inside information. Al, 
though it may be surprising, actual av- 
thority for action in the executive 
branch is so widely diffused that onh ; 
a very few officials at apex of the hier” 
archy could, if they wished, accurateh 
forecast actions within their jurisdiction _ 
Those that can are understandably loath” 
to jeopardize their responsibility ani 
seldom if ever do. The key to accuracy” 
in forecasting Washington actions i 
actually rooted less in intimacy wih) 
officialdom than intimate familiarity 
with the forces and opinions of thor} 
groups to whom officials, as public ser ; 
ants, are responsive. 

“Tell me how his constituents fed) 
about an issue,” it has been said, “ant? 
I will tell you how a member of Cor 
gress will vote.” Or in the case of th 
executive branch, know the views all 
the strengths of those groups who at 
concerned, inside and outside the gor 
ernment, and you will know what & 
tions will be forthcoming, The viet 
expressed by leaders of the Farm Bt 
reau Federation, the C.1.0., the Chait! 
ber of Commerce, etc.—if they repity 
sent the majority of interests affectth™ 
for example—will more often than tit 
be the reliable key to how Git 

(Continued on page 24) 
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How they did it— 


How smart public relations saved a company's reputation 


and employe morale in an acute problem with layoffs 


By Robert Newcomb and Marg Sammons 


Newcomb & Sammons, Chicago 


N OMINOUSLY UGLY WorRD is creep- 
A ing back into the dictionary of pub- 
lic relations. The word is “layoff.” 

It is a word new to many in the pub- 
lic relations profession. Layoffs are not 
part of the American economy as they 
know it. They have never had to face 
the harsh fact of mass employe sepa- 
rations, Today, they are suddenly be- 
ing confronted with the word—and the 
situation which demands intelligent 


and skilled public relations handling. 


With changing times at hand, public 
relations practitioners should seriously 
consider ways and means of dealing 
with a possible layoff, or a cutback, or 
any employment readjustment that 
needs explaining. 

To make the layoff as painless as pos- 
sible, is—or should be—the aim of any 
company saddled with the responsibility 
of meeting this situation. The public 
relations official within the organiza- 
tion will have done his share if he can 
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Man-and-wife team Robert Newcomb 
and Marg Sammons started their 
business as specialists in employe- 
employer relations and communica- 
tions 12 years ago. Ex-newsman Bob 
at one time headed publications at 
The Texas Company. He also taught 
at Columbia's Graduate School of 
Journalism and is now a lecturer at 
Northwestern's Medill School of Jour- 
nalism. Marg was associate editor of 
The Pure Oil News and a founder of 
the International Council of Indus- 
trial Editors. During the war they han- 
dled labor-management relations at 
Anaconda Copper at Butte, Montana. 


Mabon Hallen of Roper's personnel 
department posts official notice of 
layoff on plant bulletin board imme- 
diately after supervisory group and 
union representatives have been in- 
formed. In center of board is a re- 
print of Roper's employe publication, 
issued as a full page in Rockford's two 
newspapers, which featured layoff han- 
dling at the company a few days later. . 


help cushion the blow to the individual 
and community welfare, if he can give 
courage and hope to an employe sud- 
denly stunned by the loss of both. 

Here’s the capsuled account of a 
manufacturer in Illinois who, through 
putting good personnel practices to 
work, earned the praise of the entire 
community and even retained the af- 
fection of the people he was obliged 
to dismiss. It’s not a flawless pattern 
by any means, and the skilled public 
relations man can find much room for 
improvement. But it is an honest, sin- 
cere pattern, and it worked. 


The problem anticipated 


With the end of hostilities in Korea, 
the Geo. D. Roper Corporation in Rock- 
ford, Ill., looked wonderingly on its 
Ordnance plant which for roughly two 
years had been producing the 105 mm. 
shell for the government. Curtailment 
of production at some future point was 
certain, but nobody—not even Army 
Ordnance—knew when. The company’s 
director of industrial relations, Lester 
C. Fill, decided to get the separation 
machinery oiled. The day and hour of 
the layoff, the number of people to be 
involved in it, the schedule for the 
future—these remained uncertainties. 
Mr. Fill and his associates had to work 
from a blank sheet of paper. 

When the cutback directive came 
through, it was found that it reduced 
the work force on one shift, that it af- 
fected 450 employes with a year’s serv- 
ice or less, and that it was to take effect 
at once. Roper secured Ordnance per- 
mission to extend the effective date by 
thirty days, on the pledge that the over- 
production created in that period would 
be offset by a production stretchout 
later on. The extension gave Roper time 
to accomplish three important aims: 


1. To give employes about to be 
separated the maximum time in which 
to locate themselves elsewhere. 


2. To give the company time to 
handle the internal problems caused 
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by the layoff, since many employes 
remaining needed to be transferred back 
to the gas range and rotary pump divi- 
sions of the company. 


3. To place as many separated em- 
ployes as possible in jobs with other 
companies in the area, through an 
emergency employment service set up 
within the personnel department. 


Blueprint for action 


The blueprint for action looked like 
this: At 8 a.m., Mr. Fill met with all 
plant supervisors in a special meeting, 
to explain the order in detail, and to 
answer any questions in supervisors’ 
minds. Immediately afterward, he met 
with the representatives of the union, 
with whom he covered the same ground. 
At the end of this meeting, announce- 
ments of the layoff—already printed— 
were posted on bulletin boards in shop 
and offices. The news was released for 
evening use to the press, radio and tele- 
vision outlets, and the same afternoon 
a letter from Stanley H. Hobson, Roper’s 
president, was mailed to the home of 
each employe explaining the situation 
and expressing the company’s appre- 
ciation to department employes. The 
company’s monthly newsletter, called 
“Busy at Roper,” which is also mailed 
to employes’ homes, followed in two 
days with complete details. Thus Roper 
met with its five audiences in what 
seems to have been the logical order: 
the supervisors, representatives of the 
union, all employes—whether affected 
by the layoff or not—families of all em- 
ployes and finally, the community. 

In the interim, Robert Heinold of the 
personnel department was organizing 
and arranging interviews with nearly 
1,000 men and women who were to 
be transferred—by necessity or prefer- 
ence—into other jobs in the plant. 

That was the formal framework, but 
Roper’s separation program did not end 
there. For several weeks the company 
had been laying the groundwork for the 
relocation of two groups: first, the de- 
parting employes who might wish to 
work elsewhere in the area, and second, 
the twenty-two employes of 68 years 
and more who had stayed on the job 
during the manpower shortages and 
who now must be retired, according to 
the seniority clause in the union con- 
tract. 


Emergency employment service 


The emergency employment service 
set up within the personnel department 


and administered by Ray Armstrong, 
safety director, made a blanket canvass 
by telephone of the entire area to es- 
tablish job vacancies. A full, detailed 
list was assembled, and department em- 
ployes were invited—through notices 
on plant bulletin boards—to check with 
the personnel department if they were 
interested. Many of the separated peo- 
ple had come from other states and 
elected to return home, but almost as 
many decided they liked the area, want- 
ed to stay, and registered with the serv- 
ice. In two man-killing but highly grati- 
fying weeks, Mr. Armstrong and his co- 
workers interviewed and referred nearly 
200 employes to new jobs. One sepa- 
rated Roperite, “Junior” Ingram, a 
twenty-three year lift-truck operator 
with two young children, made this 
comment that was typical of all relo- 
cated employes: “Sure, I felt bad about 
getting laid off, but I've never had any- 
one give me as big a lift as they did 
at Roper. I didn’t even lose a day’s 
work.” 

Word of the company’s aid to its de- 
parting people spread quickly all 
through the Rockford area. The under- 
standable sentiment was that it must 
be a pretty good outfit to work for, and 
nearly 200 relieved and grateful ex- 
employes were on hand to affirm it. 


The problem with old-timers 


To cushion the blow for the old- 
timers was a different matter. The com- 
pany’s officials are mindful of the slow 
strides in gerontology, and they feel 
that industry—with its pension plans, 


its service recognition programs and 
sunny messages about a_ well-earned 
rest—hasn’t done much for the solid 
oldster who wants to stay active. 

The Roper veterans’ program grey 
out of this need. The result was the ¢ 
Roper Veterans’ Club, a new organi. — 
zation created for Roper’s oldsters, the 
retired people who wanted to keep their 
minds agile and their fingers nimble, 
and—most of all—their time occupied, 
For them Roper provided all the oby. 
ous courtesies extended to retired em. 
ployes—participation in all company 
events, the invitation to return for qa 
visit at any time, the company litera. 
ture and similar reminders of the tie 
that binds. But to these employes 
Roper offered something quite nev: 
the opportunity to use a company place. 
ment service so they might secure 
pleasant part-time employment. 

At a roaring farewell dinner, the plan 
was unfolded. The honored retiring 
emploves (along with all others who 
had retired earlier) were invited to fil] 
out questionnaires, indicating the type ' 
of work they wanted to do, the amount 


of time they wanted to spend. Fifteen 
of 22 retirees expressed an interest in * 


keeping on at some congenial work, and 
although the task of re-locating these 
veterans takes more time than the place- 
ment of the younger applicants, several 
have already settled down in new posi- 
tions. One of those already placed is 
Felix Lamb, who had the longest 
tinuous record of service with Roper- 


(Continued on page 28) 


CBS-TV recorded key points of the layoff by Ordway Neslund, president of Local | 
39, UAW-CIO, and Roper's director of industrial relations, Lester C. Fill. 
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Public Relations— 
Techniques or Ethics 


By J. Wesley McAfee 


President, Union Electric Company, 
St. Louis 


oU CANNOT BE in the utility busi- 
y ness in this age without being enor- 
mously interested in public relations. 
At first, as a utility executive, I could 
not understand why it was that when- 
ever we got a complaint, it was never 
a mild complaint; not matter how small 
the incident, the person was really hot, 
he really let us have it. We never had 
a courteous complaint, it was always 
someone who really wanted to take the 
hide off of us. 

It was several years before I could 
see why it was, and it was a perfectly 
simple reason. A person had to steam 
himself up before he would come down 
to complain. He had to buy our service, 
and, I am sure, started by reasoning, 
“There isn’t a darn thing I can do 
about my problem. They've got me; 
I have to buy electricity; I have to buy 
it from the Union Electric Company; 
I can go down there and kick, and they 
will not pay the least attention to me, 
and then I have to go away and still be 
a customer.” Nobody likes to be in that 
insecure position, nobody cares to be 
where somebody else—against whom 
he thinks he has a grievance—has a real 
stranglehold on him. He resents it enor- 
mously. 

As a result, anybody who comes in to 
us is pretty sure that we are not going 
to do anything, but they are going to 
have the satisfaction of really letting 
us have it. And the higher up the lad- 
der they can get, the better it suits 
them. 

We make a practice of trying to see 
them, within reason, and we do have 
somebody see every complainant. It is 
as interesting as it can be to see how 
surprised and startled people are when 
they do get courteous consideration, 
and when they do find that we are pre- 
pared to make a real effort to give 
consideration to their position, and to 
see whether or not we can satisfy their 


(Mr. McAfee’s speech at PRSA’s Annual Confer- 
ence held recently in Detroit is presented here 
m its entirety because of popular request. — 
Editor.) 
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particular complaint. 

It is amazing how quickly they will 
go from one extreme to another, because 
they are a little ashamed then of having 
been so enormously mad over a small 
matter. 


PR department established 


Your work as a profession has some 
really great advantage. It has an obvi- 
ous advantage to business. It is very 
interesting to me to remember how our 
company started developing a public 
relations program. When I first went in- 
to business, we did have some public 
relations problems; we were all very in- 
terested in solving them. They were 
acute problems then, not the normal 
ones that we run into all the time. I 
soon found that we were all public re- 
lations men; everyone of us claimed to 
know how to solve the problems and 
were prepared to make a speech on it 
any time we had a luncheon meeting. 
And we had a lot of them, and we all 
made speeches and we all said the 
same thing every time. We would meet 
and would all make several speeches on 
how bad the situation was and then we 
would make a speech on our pet idea 
for solving it. I soon began to see that 
wouldn’t do. So we set up a depart- 
ment. A very bright fellow who had 
been a newspaper and advertising man, 
assumed the responsibility and organ- 
ized the department. To start with, he 
got busy trying to find out the facts: 
what kind of people were we dealing 
with, who were these customers, how 


much money did they make, what per- 
centage of them had bad housing, what 
education did they have, what churches 
did they belong to, where did they 
come from, etc. There were about a 
million and a half of them. We got it 
all worked out where we knew a whole 
lot about them. 

Then, we began to try to decide what 
our objectives were, what did we really 
want these people to think? If all of 
them would think just what we wanted 
them to, what would it be and why? 

Then we began to try to analyze our 
own company, our own business. We 
asked whether we were entitled to have 
the people think about us as we hoped 
they would. We expected to be in busi- 
ness a long time, and there was no 
profit in trying to promote falsely fa- 
vorable opinions. So we began to ex- 
amine our own practices. I really think 
the most useful thing that public rela- 
tions experts have done for our com- 
pany is to continually point out to us 
where we are falling down in the serv- 
ice we gave. I believe the public rela- 
tions man is in a very good position to 
recognize our failings. He is watching 
the public. He sees how people respond 
to some of our practices and applies an 
experienced judgment on the question 
of needed changes. 


Growth of PR as profession 


I have been enormously interested in 
watching this great undertaking of 
dealing with people come to be recog- 
nized as a profession. Of course, it is 
nothing new in business, it is nothing 
new in life. It is as old as language, it 
is as old as thought to try to influence 
those around you, to try to persuade 
them what a wonderful person you are. 
And, if you have goods to sell, how 
wonderful those goods are. People have 
been doing that, I suppose, for as long 
as they could talk, as long as they could 
think. 

Yet, as a profession, this public rela- 
tions business covers less than this 
century. In fact, it wasn’t before the 


J. Wesley McAfee has been president of the Union 
Electric Company of Missouri and its subsidiaries 
since 1941. 
company's legal counsel. A graduate of the Lake 
Forest Academy and University of Missouri Law 
School, he has been special tax counsel for the 
City of St. Louis, Judge of the Circuit Court of 
St. Louis, and spent some time in private practice. 
He is a member of the board of directors of nu- 
merous industrial and civic groups. The company 
he heads serves the metropolitan area of Greater 
St. Louis and adjacent parts of Missouri and Illinois. 


Prior to that time he served as the 
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middle twenties, it seems to me, that 
any one ever talked about public rela- 
tions as a definite undertaking in itself. 
It might be an adjunct to advertising, 
or to the activities of a salesman who 
wanted to sell his goods or wanted 
to make a success of running for public 
office, but it was never thought of as 
a distinct profession. 

Yet, by 1951, there were 35,000 
people, it is estimated, directly engaged 
in your profession, Strangely enough, 
and rather shockingly it seems to me, 
about 20 per cent of them were work- 
ing with the government. I don’t mean 
to say that it isn’t a good thing for the 
government to have public relations 
people. No one believes more than I 
do that it is of advantage in this country 
for people to understand their govern- 
ment. It is valuable information, and 
it ought to be prepared by people who 
are expert in not only getting it up in 
palatable and interesting and clear 
form, but in disseminating it in a way 
that reaches the broadest coverage. But 
to think that many of the 20 per cent 
of your profession will be busily en- 
gaged in using our tax money to try to 
sell us on how long they ought to be 
kept in office seems like catching us go- 
ing and coming. 

I saw, too, in the same figures, where 
old Senator Ferguson thought if we 
counted everybody that was engaged 
either directly or indirectly in propa- 
ganda in the government, there would 
be about 60,000 of them. 

We had in 1951, 750 public rela- 
tion counselling firms in this country; 
they’ve doubled in five years. I under- 
stand, that your fine society® has tripled 
its membership in six or seven years. 
Probably you all knew that; I didn’t. I 
am glad I had this occasion to look it 
up. It is quite interesting to see the 
thing come along as fast as it has. 


PR skills improve 


Another thing that has come to in- 
terest me a great deal about your pro- 
fession is not only the way it has grown, 
but the way the skill in bringing about 
the results you people are responsible 
for has improved. As I think of it, I 
question whether any profession has 
gone ahead—maybe the medical profes- 
sion has, but I question it—as rapidly 
as has the profession of influencing and 
establishing public and human rela- 
tions. Due to a lot of circumstances, 
you have made enormous progress. 

Of course, some of the techniques 
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that you have developed in your pro- 
fession are rather frightening. The sur- 
veys you make, for example . . . go out 
and sample a relatively few people, 
come up with a result that is amazingly 
accurate. It’s amusing to me that the 
technique got so good that it almost 
destroyed itself in the *48 election. I 
am serious about it. People got to where 
they were so sure that the thing would 
come out just the way the poll said it 
would that those who were intending 
to vote on the winning side didn’t 
bother to vote. It was already in, why 
bother? Go fishing or go do something 
else, have a grand time, take a trip, 
no need to vote. The election was won, 
the poll said so, that did it. At least 
that was one of the factors. 


PR frequently misunderstood 


Now we've got all these things— 
from surveys to psychology to television 
—and they upset wiser people than I. 
Somebody found for me a quotation 
from a statement made by Judge 
Learned Hand and he had this to say: 
“The day has clearly gone forever of 
a society small enough for its mem- 
bers to have a personal acquaintance 
with one another and to find their sta- 
tion through the appraisal of those who 
have first hand knowledge of them. 
Publicity is an evil substitute and the 
art of publicity a black art. But it has 
come to stay. Every year adds to the 
potency, to the finality of its judg- 
ments.” That is a pretty strong state- 
ment. I think it is too strong. But I can 
understand it. I can understand a clois- 
tered philosopher of Judge Hand’s 
learning being enormously disturbed by 
the obvious effects of publicity and pub- 
lic relations techniques and communi- 
cations that we see today. 

I see what public relations people 
are doing in so many, many things now. 
We never have a publicity drive in St. 
Louis, we never have a civic plan, we 
never have a worthwhile thing going 
on, any more, that we don’t find some 
experts to help us publicize it. We 
can’t do it on the scale that we have to 
do it now unless we have expert assis- 
tance. 

We could never find markets for the 
products that keep people working 
without enormous publicity. We could 
never have this democracy without 
keeping a glare of publicity on what it 
does and what it fails to do. If this 
society holds together it will be because 
the people come to be better and better 
informed and demand of their govern- 


ment, as they have always demandedj 


of their standard of living, better and 
better products as time has gone on, 
That is the only thing that will keep 
us on our toes as a republic. 

Yet, I recognize the dangers in the 
development of the art of public rela. 
tions, and I think that this society is in 
a position to render a really great 
public service. I think the fears that 
Judge Hand had, that caused him to 
call publicity a “black art,” came from 
the fact that he made the statement be- 
fore there were any professional stand. 
ards for public relations. You are going 
to attract many a fraud, many a charla- 
tan to the use of the tools vou have 
developed and the means of com 
munications that you have made avail- 
able to use in a more expert way. Many 
a faker will impose on the public, many 
of them will do harm to the public, do 
harm to publicly good projects. But I 
see you getting up a code of ethics; ] 
see you setting standards, providing 
leadership. I know you won't do a per- 
fect job any more than the American 
Bar Association does or the American 
Medical Association. Nevertheless, most 
of the people in your profession would 
like to have the good opinion of you 
who are the leaders in vour line of work. 


They would like to cleave to the stand- 
ards and principles that you set forth. 


And when you are combined in a uni- 
fied group, as you are, you make vour 
influence stronger in that regard. 


The danger of slogans 


The public is enormously gullible at 
times. The public will follow a “Pied 
Piper,” it will grab up a slogan and be 
persuaded by it in the most hysterical 
way, without ever giving a thought to 
whether the slogan or phrase ever 
means anything. Permit me to take 
one out of our business, the term “pub- 
lic ownership.” It has a lot of appeal. 


add 


Here is this very necessary service that 


from the economics of it must be sup- 
plied on a monopolistic basis—one 
company in one area—and it is a neces- 
sary thing, necessary to health, happi- 
ness and safety. 

Now why shouldn't we have pub- 
lic ownership of a thing so important to 
us? But... what do we mean by public 
ownership, what other kind of owner- 
ship do we have in this country? Who 
have we got to own anything in this 
country but the public? The public 
owns everything including the gov- 
ernment. It is not a matter of public 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Public relations problems of 
atomic energy in peacetime 


By Charles E. Robbins 


Executive Manager of the 
Atomic Industrial Forum, Inc. 


(Because of the timeliness and impor- 
tance of this subject, the JourNna is 
carrying the entire talk given by Mr. 
Robbins at PRSA’s Annual Conference.) 


VERY SIGNIFICANT ADVANCE in man’s 
Kk material well-being has come about 
because of the discovery and_utiliza- 
tion of some new source of energy, or 
the application of some existing energy 
to a new idea. 

Drake’s first oil strike at Titusville, 
Pennsylvania, was the beginning of a 
process that put America on wheels. 
Thomas Edison’s first electric generating 
plant in Pearl Street, New York, marked 
the transmutation of heat energy from 
coal, oil and gas or the energy of fall- 
ing water to another form of energy, 
electricity. Fulton’s steamboat on the 
Hudson was another important trans- 
lation of heat energy, and provided a 
great stimulus to world travel and trade. 

But who was there, on the then cur- 
tent scene, brash enough to predict 
what these events might portend? Who 
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could predict that the dark, sluggish 
stuff from the earth’s depths would 
make possible 54 million cars and trucks 
on the highways today? Who was daft 
enough to dream that someday a factory 
worker could call on the equivalent of 
230 workmen to do his bidding simply 
by activating some electrical switches? 
Or who could suppose that someday— 
1953—almost every home in the United 
States could bring sunshine in at night 
simply by the push of a button? 

Who today can guess how man’s ca- 
pacities for using energy will alter and 
improve the living habits of our grand- 
children? We can only know that such 
change will come. 

Our living standard is nothing but an 
expression of energy. This building, our 
clothing, food, transportation, all are 
but extensions of some form of energy 
as applied to matter. Professor Einstein 
theorized in 1905 that matter and 
energy are equivalent, and today those 
of us who do not understand his rea- 
soning can see the fact itself. 

Now a new form of energy—new in- 


This two to three billion volt Cosmo- 
tron at Brookhaven National Labora- 
tory, Upton, New York, is the largest 
accelerator of nuclear particles now 
in operation. The Van de Graaff gen- 
erator (steel tank lower left) injects 
protons through various equipment 
(center) into the vacuum chamber, 
which rests in the gap of the massive, 
doughnut-shaped magnet. The magnet 
bends protons in a circle so that they 
may be given additional energy each 
of the 3,000,000 trips they make around 
the circle in one second. When such 
particles collide with atoms inserted 
as targets, the resultant fragments 
provide clues to the structure of the 
cores, or nuclei, of atoms. In the Cos- 
motron, the octagonal-shaped magnet 
is eight feet high and eight feet wide, 
and weiahs over 2000 tons. The U. S. 
Atomic Energy Commission in Janu- 
ary authorized the building of a 25 
billion volt machine in which the Cos- 
motron will be 700 feet in diameter. 
Magnet section will weigh 3000 tons. 


sofar as man’s ability to harness it—is 
fast arriving. Unfortunately, it burst 
upon the world as a veritable scourge 
of death. Its use as a weapon has been 
made even more terrible—infinitely more 
terrible—by developments since, and it 
is because of this that atomic energy 
is known to most people. 

But we know that there are usually 
two sides to everything. The airplane 
is a weapon and it is a blessing. The 
submarine is a killer and the ocean- 
liner an asset. The truck can haul am- 
munition to the front or foodstuffs to 
our grocer. Cannons can become plow- 
shares. 


Great industrial potential 


We know already that atomic energy 
has great industrial and commercial pos- 
sibilities. Generation of electricity ap- 
parently will be a most important use. 
Already token amounts of it have been 
produced from nuclear reactors here 
in the United States and abroad. Britain 
is building a commercial reactor and 
the United States Atomic Energy Com- 
mission recently announced that it was 
going ahead with plans to build one 
in this country which would produce 
upwards of 60,000 kilowatts of capacity. 
This government will have a submarine 
undergoing tests next year which will 
be powered with the uranium atom; 
already a prototype of the reactor for 
the submarine has been operating and 
producing power. 


(Eprror’s Note: The submarine referred to, the 
U.S.S. Nautilius, was launched January 21.) 
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New industries grew out of coal and 
oil. High temperatures now available 
from the split atom may make possible 
new metals and new chemicals, and 
improved food and plantlife. Perhaps 
we have not yet dreamed of important 
uses still to be discovered by some 
scientist somewhere in the world. 

Palmer Putnam, an authority on the 
world’s energy resources, who has made 
studies in this field for the Atomic 
Energy Commission, estimates the 
energy content in the world’s econom- 
ically recoverable supplies of uranium 
and thorium, the two fissionable ele- 
ments, as being 23 times that of coal, 
oil, lignite, natural gas and other fossil 
fuels. What might such a reservoir of 
energy yield, if the full ingenuity of 
man can get at it? 

So much for the apparent dimensions 
of this new energy source. What about 
the political psychological—and 
therefore public relations—repercussions 
that are bound to accompany the in- 
creasing use of this energy in peaceful 
adaptations? 

Any new development, which means 
change, is bound to have side effects. 
Experiments with new drugs sometimes 
reveal that adverse effects more than 
counterbalance the beneficial results 
which the drug is supposed to accom- 
plish. We can be sure that any ele- 
mental source of energy of the atom’s 
potential will affect the lives of many 
or all people. 


International aspects 


Let us consider some of the interna- 
tional aspects of the atom as it might 
be used in peaceful ways: 


1. Technically rich but energy poor 
countries such as Belgium, Holland, 
France, Britain and the Scandanavian 
countries might become much greater 
producers of industrial goods through 
atomic power. 


2. Desert and _ semi-desert areas 
might harness atomic energy to desalt 
and bring in large quantities of sea- 
water for irrigation, and so become 
important food producers. Would 
greater food supplies mean correspond- 
ing increases in births, or might Malthus 
be disproved? 


3. Material radioactive in 
atomic reactors can be employed as 
tracers or in detection devices, and as 
a source of powerful energy rays which 
can combat and reduce disease, and 
thus greatly increase health standards. 
This should be particularly helpful in 


tropic and subtropic areas where the 
incidence of disease is particularly high. 


4. If the United States, because of 
its relative abundance of available and 
therefore low-cost fossil fuels, should 
not forge ahead and exploit its present 
leadership in atomic technology, other 
countries—deficient in energy capabili- 
ties—might take leadership in this new 
energy field away from us. Such lead- 
ership in the hands of another country 
might adversely affect the world posi- 
tion of the United States. 


5. The opposite of “4.” If atomic 
energy is found to be commercially 
feasible in the United States, is it not 
likely that the United States will surge 
ahead to a much higher standard of 
living? We made relatively more of 
coal and oil and steam and electricity 
than did other countries. We have a 
highly developed industrial plant which 
can absorb the technology of atomic 
energy, enabling it to fit in wherever 
it appears to be practical; other coun- 
tries not so well developed industrially 
might have difficulty in adapting atomic 
energy to their industrial systems. 

6. If the United States does not im- 
part more of its nuclear technology 
to those countries which have uranium 
but no reactors and poorly developed 
technical assets in their population the 
time may come when those countries 
may say, “Let us have more of your 
industrial technology or we will not let 
you have our uranium.” If we thus de- 
cide that we should share more in- 
formation with friendly countries we 
might, so some say, give the Russians 
some information which they would find 
useful in their weapons development. So 
there are pros and cons to this important 
international relations problem. 

There are interesting extensions of 
the foregoing. If we decide to export 
more industrial technology to coun- 
tries now receiving Point IV assistance, 
subject of course to national security 
requirements, we might thereby lighten 


our overseas aid commitments. 

Will international development of 
atomic energy contribute to peace or 
create new tensions, new causes for q 
final war of obliteration? If hunger, 
disease and ignorance, the latter being 
at least partially caused by want, are 
to be routed, will the cause of peace 
be served? We devoutly hope so. 

We have spoken of some of the im 
ternational problems atomic energy 
probably will develop. We can affect 
those to the extent that we influence 


others and as we vote and work for | 


better government here at home. 


Problems in “home” use 


It is here in our own backyard where 
public relations people will more and 
more feel the inpact of atomic energy, 
This new energy source—not only be- 
cause of its terrific threat to life but 
also because of its tremendous possi- 
bilities for good—ties us closer together, 
just as improved communications, 
travel, education and other advances 
tend to put us all in the same boat. 
What happens in atomic energy de- 
velopments affects every one of us to 
some degree. 

Let us look at some of the more press- 


ing and observable problems. arising § 


from atomic energy here at home. 


Government vs. private industry 


1. Atomic energy is a complete gov- 
ernment monopoly. It has come this far 
—and this is a long way—as a goverr- 
ment owned and run activity. Atomic 
energy was continued as a government 
monopoly after World War II because 
of its overriding potential as a wat 
deterrent. At the same time the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1946, which is the legis- 
lation under which the program fune 


tions today, recognized that free enter- © 


prise should be encouraged. There was 
the suggestion that someday competi- 
tive enterprise should be brought in 
and put to work. 


Charles E. Robbins is the executive manager of the 
recently formed Atomic Industrial Forum, Inc., an 
association of businessmen, engineers, scientists 
and educators interested in the industrial develop- 
ment of atomic energy. Prior to this appointment, 
he was a vice president of Bozell & Jacobs in charge 
of that firm's nuclear information division, and 
author of a nuclear power information kit for the 
Electric Companies Public Information Program. 
He is a former reporter, city editor and managing 
editor of The Wall Street Journal. Earlier he wa 
on the business staff of The New York Times, and 
a former reporter in mid and southwest cities. 
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Journal 


Scientists probe the mysterious reaction by which gasoline is made from coal, 
using radioisotopes as a tracer. A fog of condensed air rises as a flask is filled 
with liquid nitrogen preparatory to precipitating a sample of coal-made gasoline. 


Whether atomic energy should con- 
tinue as a government-owned operation 
or whether it should be opened up to 
the dynamic, creative enterprise of our 
business system is getting to be one of 
the most serious questions before the 
country today. National security is in- 
volved and might be seriously impaired 
unless this problem is resolved by open- 
ing this field up to business enterprise. 
Only the energizing force of our profit 
and loss system can really probe the in- 
finite possibilities of such a vast poten- 
tial of energy and give rise to a lot of 
little businesses and create new op- 
portunities for established companies. 

It is not the nature of government 
to tackle the multitudinous job of de- 
veloping an industry. Our government 
has never tried that before. Other 
energy facilities are owned by large 
numbers of individuals, usually under 
4 corporate system. Under such a sys- 
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tem thousands of decisions are made, 
all with the idea that the outcome will 
be many products and a profit. Govern- 
ment does not have a profit to shoot 
for. It does not have sufficient incen- 
tive to wring out all the possibilities 
of a situation. Industry does. 

Fortunately, there now seems to be 
a preponderance of opinion that the 
law should be changed. The Adminis- 
tration favors such a change and the 
Atomic Energy Commission, which is 
the agency charged with the respon- 
sibility of administering the govern- 
ment’s atomic energy program, has is- 
sued a statement of policy calling for 
significant changes which would open 
this field up to business enterprise. Sup- 
port for a change in legislation is not 
along political lines. The Atomic Energy 
Commission call for new _ legislation 
was made by a body then composed en- 
tirely of Truman appointees. 


This past summer hearings were con- 
ducted by the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy on atomic power de- 
velopment and private enterprise. A 
wide variety of industrialists, groups, 
representatives of labor, educators, sci- 
entists and government people testi- 
fied. The CIO and public power 
groups opposed change in the law; 
the AF of L was not opposed and all 
others, representing by far the great 
majority, favored change. 

New legislation will be introduced 
in the present Congressional session, 
and no doubt additional hearings will 
take place in the early spring. A new 
law may or may not be passed before 
Congress winds up its affairs. 

Maybe we should not compare the 
efficiency and creativeness of American 
government with American business. 
I am sure that those who know the ways 
of government best will say that busi- 
ness always runs circles around govern- 
ment. It would be more appropriate to 
compare the efficiency of the Ameri- 
can government with that of the Soviet 
government. Theirs—the Russian—has 
an incentive almost, but not quite, as 
effective as that of American business. 
The Russian government incentive is, 
in a sense, fear. It stems from one 
absolute authority at the top, and it 
brooks no interference. It is dictatorial, 
ruthless, repulsive and effective. It 
produced an atomic bomb in four years 
and apparently a hydrogen bomb four 
years later. It took us three years to 
produce the bomb, and we had our first 
“thermonuclear test” six years later. 


Ownership and development 


2. Ownership of fissionable mate- 
rials and the finished product is a prob- 
lem of utmost importance. Another, re- 
quiring careful consideration and deci- 
sion, is that of patents and processes. 
In some industries, as in electric power 
generation and distribution, patents are 
not important. But in the chemical and 
other industries patents provide the in- 
centive, the safeguard and the justifi- 
cation for investing large sums in re- 
search and development. As the law 
now stands, the government owns all 
patents and processes. 


3. How far should government go 
in developing atomic energy? The 
Atomic Energy Commission announced 
recently that it was going to build a 
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“I am convinced that a well organized 
long range financial public relations 
program is of incalculable value to a 
company.” 


7 PAPER® is intended for the pro- 
fessional public relations practi- 
tioner. It is not offered as a guide to 
company man. ,ements or the general 
public, though they might find in it 
something of interest. It represents ex- 
clusively my own opinions. Much has 
been published about financial public 
relations, or stockholder relations. So 
far as I am aware, all such material 
has assumed that Financial Public Re- 
lations is a good thing for everybody 
concerned, Since I have not read any- 
where anything about possible dangers, 
pitfalls or unfortunate consequences 
possibly arising, for various reasons, 
from this activity, I propose in this 
paper to outline the subject both from 
a positive and a negative point of view, 
to offer constructive suggestions and 
then question them. In this way it is 
hoped to stimulate a perception of the 
unfortunate consequences as well as 
the opportunities that may lie before 
the public relations practitioner in this 
field of financial relations. 


Program objectives 


What are the objectives of a pro- 
gram of stockholder relations? What 
does a company hope to accomplish 
by initiating, however modestly, a pro- 
gram to inform stockholders and the 
financial community of its condition, 
policies, opportunities and aspirations? 
If a company considers it worthwhile 
to go to the trouble (and it is a lot of 
trouble) of seeking to attract favorable 
attention to itself in competition with 
hundreds of other companies, its man- 
agement probably has a realistic recog- 
nition of the value of favorable investor 
opinion. Successful financings are us- 
ually predicated upon substantial sup- 
port of the individuals and _institu- 
tions already financially interested, In 
short, a growing company is one that 
usually needs occasional injections of 
additional capital over and above that 
provided by retained earnings. The 
nature of the industry, of course, has 
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Emery N. Cleaves, Vice President in 
charge of Public Relations, Celanese 
Corporation of America, New York. 


a lot to do with this factor. And it is 
demonstrably easier and cheaper to 
obtain additional funds from friendly 
stockholders of a company than to pro- 
mote the sale of securities to strangers. 

Shall we agree that a fundamental 
long-range objective of financial public 
relations is to facilitate financial sup- 
port for a company’s growth and to 
create an atmosphere favorable to the 
orderly conduct of financial operations 
at fair rates? I believe these things to 
be true. But I have been told in the 
past by certain financial analysts, 
“Surely you do not say that publicly!” 
“Why not,” I inquire. “Is that an un- 
worthy objective?” 

Well, one would think so to listen 
to some people. Possibly their objec- 
tion is based on the notion that there 
may be something litigious or unsocial 
about telling people that you've got a 
good progressive company and _ that 
money invested in it may yield a profit 
in time. Reduced to its basic concept, 
isn’t this the way in which America’s 
industrial growth was financed? The 
profit motive is inherent in the capitalist 
system, which is our native American 
system. But socialist thinking and social- 
ist opposition to the American system 
has so thoroughly permeated important 
parts of our society that even members 
of the financial community occasionally 


Financial Public Relations— Pro and Con 


By Emery N. Cleaves, Vice President, Celanese Corporation of America 


stumble on this objective of neal 
relations. 


Attendance at annual meetings 
Public relations practitioners do mw 
have too much trouble with theoreti 
criticism of a stockholder relations pr 
gram. It is the practical applicatic, 


which produces the troubles. For ad 
ample, the Annual Meeting of Shar” 
holders is universally accepted as om” 
of the best tools with which to creak? 
and retain favorable stockholder opin j 
ion. In recent years, therefore, man 
companies have made and continue t)_ 
make a sincere effort to democratiz 
the annual meeting. Today the larg! 
company that finds attendance at ite 
annual meeting limited to a few bv 
yers and two or three representative! 
of financial interests is rare inde” 
Most companies have leaned over bad.” 
ward in an effort to induce shareholder” 
to take enough interest in their inves” 
ment to attend the annual meeting. © 
And what is the result? In many case) 
the results are the antithesis of th” 
objectives. Who attends these mee 
ings? Well, there are representative” 
of the press, which is desirable. Ther 2 
is also a fair number of ladies and ger: 
tlemen who bought and hold the stod 
only because their broker told them t 
and who have time for such occasion 
We also find a few exhibitionists wh 
have nothing better to do, whose pu: 
pose is to promote some social, polit 
cal, or economic theory before a ready: 
made forum, and who usually display: 
rather complete ignorance of the com 4 
pany. I specifically exempt from thi 
classification those few sincere profes) 
sional stockholders who honestly try | 
be constructive. Occasionally one ma 
disagree with their theories, but, in m 
observation, they are generally sou 
and helpful. 
Occasionally one also finds at the P 
annual meeting one of those blac’ 
sheep from the legal profession wh 
finds it lucrative, thanks to a 
excessive fees granted by courts, to it 
stitute litigation ostensibly in behil 
of some very small stockholder. Th” 
real purpose is to obtain the fee whic” 
is usually granted regardless of the ult) 
mate decision. These anti-social int: 
viduals interrupt meetings to accu 
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corporate officers and directors of acts 
impinging upon mal-feasance, mis-feas- 
ance or non-feasance. Pretending to be 
friends of the stockholders they initiate 
litigation on controversial subjects listed 
jn proxy statements; they prey upon 
corporations at the stockholders’ ex- 
ense. Actually, they take advantage of 
the legal protection given the stock- 
holder, to feather their own nests. 

The parody which the predatory and 
crackpot fringe threaten to make of 
the annual meeting of many companies 
raises, in My mind, a serious question 
as to the desirability of making a special 
effort to induce the stockholder to at- 
tend. The average stockholder simply 
won't take the trouble, because the 
meeting will be adequately reported to 
him in the press or by his investment 
advisor. The financial public relations 
official is faced with a real problem 
here, and it needs a lot of thought. 

A device to which I can think of no 
objection is the growing practice of 
mailing to shareholders a summary or 
stenographic report of the annual meet- 
ing. This is usually interesting and is 
apparently read as carefully as the an- 
nual report. 


Effective use of annual reports 


The next method of cultivating stock- 
holder interest which we should con- 
sider is the Annual Report. This is really 
the cornerstone of financial public rela- 
tions activities. It is or should be essen- 
tially a detailed statement of the 
company’s financial operations for the 
current year. It should certainly present 
its information so as to attract and in- 
terest all types of stockholders and 
build prestige for the company. I think 
it should urge in a dignified manner 
that stockholders purchase, use or rec- 
ommend use of the company’s products. 
Not for a minute should we forget that 
one of the objectives of public relations 
practice is to attract favorable attention 
to the company’s products, as well as 
to the company itself, and this can be 
carried out in the annual report as well 
as any other media. 

It is not, of course, the use of pic- 
tures or descriptions of products mod- 
estly inserted in the annual report that 
produce letters of complaint from small 
share owners. Incidentally, I have never 
seen a complaint by an institutional or 
large stockholder about an annual re- 
port, if it were modern and contained 
adequate financial information. But I 
have never heard of a large company 
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with a modern report that failed to get 
each year at least a few letters from 
small stockholders complaining that the 
cost might better be distributed in the 
form of dividends. People make the 
mistake of confusing the number of 
share owners with the number of shares 
of stock outstanding, thus failing to 
recognize that a cost of say some forty 
cents each for a hundred thousand 
copies means only a penny or a fraction 
thereof when the total cost of the re- 
port is applied to a few million shares. 
Even in producing economically an an- 
nual report consistent with the com- 
pany’s position in business life will the 
company, its officers, and especially the 
public relations department be criti- 
cized unfavorably by a few people. 

Among the most important activities 
of a financial public relations program 
is that of personal correspondence with 
stockholders. The Letter of Welcome 
to new (individual) stockholders always 
seems to create a good impression, even 
though it is widely practiced at pres- 
ent. It is axiomatic to good financial 
relations, I believe, that every serious 
letter from a stockholder should re- 
ceive an answer. I refer to letters of 
complaint and I except those obviously 
written by cranks. 

When a company is prosperous and 
paying high dividends, these letters are 
usually easy to answer. Frequently they 
are technical. Institutional investors in- 
variably want more comment about in- 
dustry conditions than they find in 
interim reports. Solicitation of proxies 
always brings a crop of queries. 

But when a company is suffering 
from declining sales and earnings, when 
its industry is depressed, and when this 
unhappy situation is of long duration, 
then letters of complaint may reach a 
considerable volume. Some are pitiful 
appeals from people who should never 
have invested in stocks at all but whose 
need of income or whose cupidity caused 
them to take bad investment advice. 
Many of these people who complain 
are avaricious speculators who felt 
smart when the price of the stock was 
rising but who thrash about to find a 
scapegoat when the stock price is de- 
clining. Some people attempt to use 
company officers as investment advisors. 
Some are elderly people who are hon- 
estly confused and worried about the 
security of their retirement. How should 
we deal with these situations? 

It is illegal to provide any individual 
with information not made available to 
all stockholders. It is stupid to give in- 


vestment advice. To use weasel words 
is to insult the intelligence of those 
not even very bright. Every letter de- 
serves a reply strictly on its merits. I 
don’t believe a form letter, masquerad- 
ing as a personal letter, is the answer. 
Sympathy can be given those who need 
it, and hope if there is any hope. I 
think that the gambler who made a bad 
bet and tries to blame it on the com- 
pany officer should be told off for what 
he is, but one can’t win friends that 
way. So the public relations official re- 
sponsible for this type of correspon- 
dence should give every reasonable 
letter a direct and sincere reply to the 
best of his ability, and hope it will do 
the company some good. Well, to sum 
it up, it’s a thankless job at best. 


Improving financial PR 


There are many methods and media 
for improving financial public relations. 
They have all been written about and 
explained, at other times, so I'll merely 
mention here the use of informative 
bulletins, miscellaneous publications 
(newsletters, booklets, reprints of 
speeches), as well as institutional and 
financial advertising, radio and televi- 
sion advertising, exhibits, films, plant 
tours and meetings. All these things 
can and, if properly used, do contribute 
to good financial public relations. 

Editors of business and financial sec- 
tions of newspapers and other periodi- 
cals are always interested in items of 
genuine news value and it is, therefore, 
a function of the press relations officer 
to see that information of interest to 
shareholders is promptly made avail- 
able to the press. If it has news value, 
it will receive publication. This is an 
important part of a financial relations 
program. But financial publicity is a 
two-edged sword so difficult to control 
that it is frequently extremely harmful. 

For example, how can you prevent 
publication of stories originating else- 
where, which contain inaccuracies or 
untrue statements and which are some- 
times the cause, sometimes the effect 
of harmful rumors which in turn upset 
the financial community and injure the 
company or depress its securities’ val- 
ues unjustifiably? Of course, you can- 
not. Fortunately, the great majority of 
financial editors and writers are honest, 
conscientious people. They try to pub- 
lish the truth as they see it and they 
will not suppress the truth, good or bad 
in effect, in any story. The difficulty 
is caused by those few writers who are 

(Continued on page 22) 
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Lunch with the 


By Robert A. Wagner 


Manager of Public Relations, 
Timken Roller Bearing Company 


I THE SUMMER of 1952 a “lunch 
with the boss” program was inau- 
gurated at the Timken Roller Bearing 
Company to improve employe morale 
and afford an opportunity for all em- 
ploves to meet the management of 
the company. When established, the 
program was to include every employe 
on each of the three shifts in all of the 
Timken Company plants. Whether or 
not the program will be renewed or 
continued depends upon its evaluation 
now that it has been completed. 

Luncheons for the first shift were 
held at 2:30 a.m. Mondays through 
Fridays until everyone on the first shift 
bad participated. This was completed 
in January, 1953. The second shift 
luncheon program was completed by 
September, 1953. That luncheon was 
held at 11:30 each morning Monday 
through Friday. The third shift lunch- 
eon was held at 7:00 p.m. Monday 
through Friday and was completed in 
February, 1954. (When this article was 
written 7,500 employes at the Canton, 
Ohio, bearing and steel plants had par- 
ticipated. ) 

This is the way the program works: 
Written invitations are sent from the 
Industrial Education Department to the 
foremen of the department whose em- 
ploves are to attend the luncheon. The 
Education Department and the foremen 
collaborate in determining which em- 
ployes to attend on which day. Invita- 
tions are sent to the foremen three days 
in advance of the employe’s luncheon 
date. They are given to the emplove 
then by the foreman whose signature 
appears on the bottom of the invitation. 


boss 


Robert A. Wagner 
has been manager 
of public relations 
of The Timken Roll- 
er Bearing Com- 
pany, Canton, 
Ohio, since 1951. 
He was educated 
at Ohio State University and Franklin 
College of Law. He is also a member 
of the Cleveland Chapter of PRSA. 


This is done advisedly in an effort to 
enhance the relationship between fore- 
men and employes. 

Only a small group of employes at- 
tend any given luncheon with five mem- 
bers of the management team acting 
as hosts. One member of the top man- 
agement welcomes the guests and 
makes a few very brief and informal 
comments. 

In substance, it amounts to this— 
there was a time when the Timken 
Company president was able to know 
and call each man by his first name but 
that is no longer possible, hence the 
purpose of these luncheons is to better 
acquaint employes with management 
and management with employes. 

Food is served family style to stim- 
ulate an air of informality. The menu 
for these luncheons is varied and 
served in plentiful quantities. Large 
dishes of mashed potatoes, sweet pota- 
toes, chicken, roast beef, and/or fish 
are served plus all the normal side dishes 
of salad, fruit cup, vegetables, dessert, 
coffee, and mints. 

What we term a “coordinator” attends 
each luncheon to assure smooth service 


from the kitchen and to help break the 
“conversation ice” if any exists. That 
is also the function of the five members 
of the management team who act as 
hosts. Upon entering the dining room, 
lapel tags are given each guest so he 
may be addressed by his given name, 4 
camera is installed in the dining room 
and each guest receives a picture of 
himself and the party assembled. These 
pictures are sent out to each employe 
with a letter of appreciation from the 
host. 

The members of the 
team are scheduled to appear as hosts 
by the Public Relations Department and 
since approximately 50 members of 
management participate, no one map 
is called upon more than once a month, 
The cooperation of these hosts has 
been splendid—even when asked to at- 
tend a 2:30 a.m. luncheon. 

It is, of course, impossible to measure 
the results of this program with accu- 
racy. We can say without reservation, 
however, that by and large, it has been 
very warmly received by Timken Roller 
Bearing employes, and has prompted 
a feeling of goodwill. 

We feel that the success of the pro- 
gram is largely dependent upon the 
quality of the meal. For that reason 
the cost of feeding the large number 
of employes involved is considerable. 
Despite the cost, there is good reason 
to believe that the expense incurred is 


amply justified. e e 


management 


Lapel tags identify each luncheon guest, 
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What Is Publicity? 


This article, entitled “Corporation Publicity” was first published in 
“The Free-Lance Writer's Handbook” by The Writer Publishing Com- 
pany of Cambridge, Mass., copyrighted in 1926, twenty-eight years 
ago. The author was the man many regard as the founder of public re- 
lations —Ivy L. Lee, whose words have a power and freshness that 
give them life and point today equal to that when they were written. 
We are indebted to Earle Ferris for bringing this article to our attention. 


HAT IS PUBLICITY? If we can an- 
W swer this queston we shall be the 
better able to understand the opportuni- 
ties that exist for the free-lance writer 
in the business world. Many writers seek 
an entrance into the publicity field in 
the belief that literary ability or experi- 
ence is the sole qualification. Writing is 
naturally an important feature of pub- 
licity work but it does not represent the 
only channel of public expression. 

It is a mistake to think that publicity 
is just a branch of journalism. As I un- 
derstand it, publicity is the entire gamut 
of expression of an idea or of an institu- 
tion. It involves news statements and 
articles, of course, but publicity com- 
prises everything that is used to express 
an idea, including the policy or the idea 
itself. It may use motion pictures and 
radio, bulletins, pamphlets, lectures and 
personal contacts, in addition to the 
columns of newspapers and the pages ot 
magazines, 

To fix an idea in the public mind so 
that the people will act in accord with 
it: there is the task. The modern worker 
in idea distribution must study the 
myriad means of conveyance and choose 
the one best suited to his cause. This 
means endless study of his audience. 
Every hour has in store a new idea and 
anew method, if only he can find them 
and put them to work. How to interest 
the public is the key question, 

Publicity is often most effective when 
it takes the form of action instead of 
words. Long ago I came to the conclu- 
sion that by far the most important 
aspect of any institution is not so much 
what it says about itself or what other 
people say about it, as what it does. 

Publicity should be viewed as selling 
4 corporation, selling an institution, sell- 
ing an idea, in the largest possible sense. 
The problem of salesmanship is coming 
to be not merely that of selling goods, 
but, in many respects, the selling of the 
very right of the corporation to exist— 
and to exist on a profitable basis. 

Thus publicity, in the new sense, is 
hot a question of press agency, as many 
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persons interpret it—to prepare intorma- 
tion for the press and to get it printed in 
the newspapers. It is the expression of 
the institution itself. 

I do not make these statements to dis- 


courage any writer from attempting 
publicity work but simply to indicate 
the breadth of opportunity in a protes- 
sion in which I have been engaged for 
more than twenty years. The fact is, that 
the successful publicity man usually 
must be an experienced writer, In the 
use of printers’ ink he must be human, 
he must be natural and speak in the 
language of the people. 

The greatest service that could be ac- 
complished for the public utilities of the 
United States would be to do for them 
what Billy Sunday has done for religion. 

The wonderful thing about Billy Sun- 
day is that he speaks the language of 
the man who rides in the trolley car to 
the ball game, sits in the bleachers, 
drinks “pop,” chews gum and roots for 
the home team. The people understand 
Billy Sunday because he understands 
them. He hits the everyday man in the 
heart, His plain words move men and 
affect their conduct in life far more 
than many sermons preached in the 
most cultivated language. 

One of the fundamental qualities in 


being human is to be interesting. My 
definition of news is “that which is inter- 
esting to the public today.” Opportuni- 
ties exist on every hand for writers who 
understand human appeal to assist cor- 
porations in getting out material which 
is “interesting to the public today.” 

House organs, bulletins and leaflets 
offer a fruitful field. The effect produced 
by regularity of such publications is 
amazing. If a leaflet contains notes of - 
interest to the public and copies are sent 
to the newspapers prior to actual dis- 
tribution the effect on the newspapers 
is in substance: “Here is material that 
is going to the public anyhow, It is 
interesting news and we can be the ones 
to print it first.” As a result the news- 
papers are constantly publishing articles 
taken from house organs and bulletins, 
giving them wide distribution. 

Since a corporation is judged mainly 
by what it does, its supreme efforts must 
be to get the public to grasp the idea 
which underlies and controls the enter- 
prise. It must look for those little things 
which it can give to the public and 
which, as news, will dramatize the spirit 
of the institution, Seldom is it possible 
nowadays to have articles printed in the 
press—or, if they are printed, to have 
them read—when they deal with the 
fundamental and far-reaching activities 
of these great institutions. The public 
simply will not give them attention, So 
we see that the only way the ideals of 
an institution can be dramatized is to 
pick out specific instances that show the 
spirit of an enterprise and give those to 
the people in a direct way. From such 
instances the people get their impression 
of the human interest, fidelity, efficiency 
and other qualities with which the enter- 
prise is conducted. 

The ability to select and present il- 
luminating facts calls for special training 
which is not to be found at the desk of 
the banker or the statistician, and that 
is where the experience of the news- 
paper man or the free-lance writer is 
valuable. He has developed that intan- 
gible “news sense” which enables him 
to choose from a great mass of miscel- 
laneous material those facts which have 
publicity value and to present them in 
a lucid form that commands attention. 

Since the technique of publicity de- 
mands a fresh and individual solution 
for each problem as it arises, it is not 
practical to formulate in detail a code 
of procedure that will guide the begin- 
ner in his every-day work. He can only 
master those general principles which 

(Continued on page 30) 
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THE PUBLIC RELATIONS ADVISORY COMMITTEE of the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce in action at its annual meeting in January at the Biltmore Hotel, New 
York. Of the 39-member committee, 26 are members of the Public Relations 
Society of America, including PRSA president Frederick Bowes, Jr., and past- 
president William G. Werner. The only woman member is ey | Griswold, who 
was congratulated at the meeting on the 10th anniversary of 

Public Relations News. 


er publication, 


A live demonstration of “how to sell ideas with show business" was presented by 
Irv Brabec of the Music Corporation of America at a recent meeting of the 
New York Chapter of PRSA. Feature of the show was a scene from "Hotpoint, 
U.S.A." dramatizing how the wash day woes of "Elsie O'Neill" are eliminated 
by the triple play (washer, dryer to ironer) made possible by modern appli- 
ances. Lloyd Sweetland (center), manager of Hotpoint's laundry division, 
served as narrator. 


MID-SOUTH CHAPTER OFFICERS 
FOR '54 elected at winter meeting: 
Seated, Mrs. Virgene Robinson of the 
National Cotton Council, Memphis, re. 
elected secretary; Marvin Black, PR 
director of the University of Missis. 
sippi, president. Standing are Shirley 
Smith, PR counsel of Memphis, re- 
elected treasurer; Willard Hawkins, 


PR counsel of Little Rock, vice presi. § 


dent. 


FLORIDA PR ASSN. names 1954 of. 
ficers: Walter J. Page, PR director of 
the Florida Citrus Exchange of Tampa 
(center), accepts the presidential 
gavel of the Florida Public Relations 
Association from retiring president 
John W. Dillin. At the left is Edward 
D. Whittlesey, PR director of the Uni- 
versity of Florida, who was elected vice 
president. Royce R. Powell, deputy di- 
rector of the U. S. Savings Bond Divi- 
sion of Jacksonville, was re-elected 
secretary-treasurer. 


LEFT—NEW OFFICERS of the North. 


east Ohio Chapter: Seated, George C. © 


Frank, assistant to the president, Erie 
Railroad Co., vice president; Paul 
Brokaw, who heads his own PR firm, 
president; Edmond C. Powers, PR di- 
rector, The Griswold-Eshleman Co., na 
tional director. Standing: Carl E. Stah- 
ley, PR director of the Cleveland 
Chamber of Commerce, secretary; 
Seward A. Covert, chief of his own 
firm, treasurer. 
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 Brading Breweries, Ltd., Toronto, who 


NEWS SECTION 


FEBRUARY 1954 


Lawrence Elected President Canadian PR Society 
John W. (Jack) 


Lawrence has been 
elected first national 
president of the re- 
cently formed Ca- 
nadian Public Rela- 
tions Society. Mr. 
Lawrence, who is a 
member of the board 
of officers of the Borden Company Ltd., 
Toronto, and public relations co-ordina- 
tor for the National Dairy Council of 
Canada, is a Canadian director of 
PRSA. 

Other PRSA members who will serve 
the new organization include William 
E. Austin, assistant to the president of 


The Shawinigan Water & Power Co., 
Montreal, and John Welsh of Canadian 
Industries Ltd., Montreal, who will 
serve on the executive committee. 
The new society comprises more than 
200 senior internal and external PR ex- 
ecutives throughout Canada. It was 
formed by an amalgamation of pre- 
viously separate associations with head- 
quarters in Toronto and Montreal. 


Clinic Held in Florida 

The Florida PR group held its fourth 
annual educational clinic in conjunction 
with its 15th annual convention. The 
sessions—at Stetson University in De- 
land, November 26-29—included out- 
standing speakers from the newspaper, 
PR, radio and TV fields. The 1954 clinic 
will be held at the University of Florida 
in Gainesville. 


was named secretary-treasurer; L. Tru- 
del, Canadian vice president of PRSA 
and manager of PR and advertising for 


Executive Committee recommends member use 
of PRSA seal 


Proper application explained 


The PRSA Executive Committee 
has established recommendations for 
proper use by members of the PRSA 
official seal or logotype. The symbol, 
reproduced to represent an impres- 
sion of the organization’s initials in 
sealing wax, is used presently to 
identify all Society materials—publi- 
cations, printed reports, bulletins, 
membership cards, certificates, etc. 

Certain display requirements on 
members’ letterheads or in profes- 
sional listings—chief among which is 
the proper identification of the indi- 
vidual Society member with each 
such use of the emblem—are set 
forth by the Executive Committee 
action, and such stipulations will be 
published in the JourNnat at regular 
intervals, 

PRSA has Active and Associate 
members who may identify their 
individual memberships in the So- 
ciety by use of the seal. This fact 
must be clearly set forth in each 
such instance of use (as their em- 
ploying firm or organization is not 
the member). 


The Committee’s resolution fol- 
lows: 

“The Public Relations Society of 
America is a national professional 
organization of individuals, member- 
ship in which requires appropriate 
experience and the observance of 
certain ethical standards. 

“Identification of its members with 
the Society therefore may serve a 
clarifying purpose with persons with 
whom members may have profes- 
sional relationships. 

“For this reason, members may 
wish to use the ‘seal’ of the Society’s 
initials, or a reference such as ‘Mem- 
ber of the Public Relations Society 
of America’ on business letterheads, 
promotion or published material. 

“The use of such ‘seal’ or refer- 
ence by members is approved as a 
policy by the Society, with the quali- 
fication that all such uses must cover 
the names of individual members 
and must not refer to firm names 
or partnerships with which members 
are associated.” 


February, 1954 


PRSA Headquarters Adds 
Two Staff Members 


On January 4 
Natalie D. Ellinger © 
joined the PRSA 
headquarters staff in 
New York as Edi- 
torial Executive of 
the Public Relations 
JournaL and other 
PRSA publications. A native of Mary- 
land, educated at Goucher College and 
New York University (Journalism ma- 
jor), she has been in the publications 
field over ten years. 

Prior to her association with PRSA, 
she was director of employe publica- 
tions for Continental Can Company, 
assistant to the PR director of The Real 
Estate Board of New York, and assis- 
tant to the vice president of Brett, 
Wyckoff, Potter, Hamilton, Inc. 

She is a member of House Magazine 
Institute, the New York industrial edi- 
tors association, where she has also 
served on the board of governors. 

Another addition 
to headquarters staff 
is Woodrow G. Gate- 
house, who is to be 
business director of 


national headquar- 
ters and_ business 
manager of the 


JOURNAL. 

Mr. Gatehouse has been assistant to 
the president of Luxor Lighting Prod- 
ucts, Inc. He was formerly associated 
with PRSA as executive assistant from 
1949 to 1950, until his second tour of 
duty with the U. S. Marines. 

He is a graduate of Nichols Junior 
College in Dudley, Mass., and has taken 
several courses at Hofstra College, Long 
Island. 


Conference Exhibits 
Developing 

An extensive exhibit area has been 
planned for PRSA’s 7th annual national 
conference to be held at the Hotel 
Roosevelt, New York, November 29, 
30 and December 1. There are 44 
booths available for products, services, 
media, suppliers and institutional pro- 
grams relating to the PR field. Details 
available from Society headquarters. 
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The place with 
the most presidents 
the mile 


Popular opinion has it that, come a summer People who know that getting ahead calls f@e\EWs' 

1640 week end, you'll find more corporation presi- plenty of looking ahead—naturally look pf thei 
Southampton dents in Southampton, N. Y.,—and more vice NEWSWEEK, the one magazine that not ogpnce o 
CALL AGAIN presidents in Easthampton—than any place else shows what’s on-stage in the world, but alsoMfhis i 

in the U.S.A. behind-scenes movements ... and the most pripf unn 

able outcome. ation 


And that’s about the way it is the year ‘round a 
with NEWSWEEK, according to the recent widely- aes 
respected Daniel Starch Consumer Magazine Re- hat 
port. It reveals that NEWSWEEK is read by a NEWSWEEK uniquely provides the kind of mgpmeri 
higher proportion of management executives* enlightenment which today’s thinking pejPStorch 
than any other weekly or bi-weekly magazine. know they need. bnd por 
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Pres - gives not only the facts, but measurement 
fe orce and direction, and estimate of their influ- 
on events to come... in every related area. 


é 
such authority and integrity ... born 
the profession of news interpre- 
- . that nationwide surveys reveal NEWSWEEK 
a = respected source of news significance. 
a for advertising aimed at selling 
uent and influential people? 
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THE INFLUENCE /THAT 
INFLUENTIAL AMERICANS TRUST 
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i 


PRINTERS’ INK 
IDEA BOOK! 


For promoting better relations with em- 
ployees, stockholders, dealers, suppliers, 
communities, civic groups and the general 
public— 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 
IDEA BOOK 


Compiled by Printers’ Ink 
Editors and Contributors 


349 pages, $5.00 


This practical, time-saving reference book 
describes 692 of the best tested ideas on 
public relations—selected from the vast 
reservoir of Printers’ Ink files. 


Now you can find under one cover the most 
successful public relations methods and 
devices, illustrated with actual samples and 
case histories. Outstanding for its practical, 
how-to-do-it treatment and time saving 
brevity, this new book runs the gamut of 
important points that are likely to come up 
in your public relations work. 


The hundreds of ideas and idea stimulators 
are arranged and classified for easy refer- 
ence. A twenty-page index facilitates find- 
ing the topics of your immediate interest. 


These ideas can work for you because their 
effectiveness has been proved by others. 
Any one of them may be worth to you 
many times the cost of the book. 


What’s your problem-of-the-moment? Name 
it, then look for answers when the book 
shown below arrives at your desk. 


New York 17, W. Y. 


Please send 
m 
BOOK 
at $5. r co} 
New York City orders) 
| O Check Enclosed. O Send Invoice. 


| 0 10-day Free Examination. i 


Chapter notes 


CHICAGO CHAPTER 

President HALE Newson has been ap- 
pointed to fill George Crowson’s unex- 
pired term as a Chicago regional mem- 
ber on the national Board. Mr. Crowson 
is now a vice president of PRSA. 


COLUMBUS CHAPTER 


The new line-up of officers for the Co- 
lumbus Chapter includes Georce H. 
SAVILLE, PR director, Ohio State Medi- 
cal Association, president; Nick Popa, 
PR director, Byer & Bowman Advertis- 
ing Agency, vice president; Dantei W. 
DeHayes, secretary-treasurer, Ohio In- 
dependent Telephone Association, re- 
elected treasurer; Ivy V. FARLEY, secre- 
tary-treasurer, Weimer Organization, 
secretary. NEvIN J. Ropes, PR manager, 
Trade Paper Section, Jeffrey Manufac- 
turing Company, was named national 
director. 


DETROIT CHAPTER 


At its annual meeting in December 
the Detroit Chapter elected as officers 
for 1954 James W. 
Leg, II, partner, Ivy 
Lee and T. J. Ross, 
president; J. JAMEs 
KAUFMAN, PR di- 
rector, Ross Roy, 
Inc., vice president; 
James T. Maunpers, PR director, Bohn 
Aluminum & Brass Corporation, secre- 
tary; and Revsen Ryp1nc, Public Rela- 
tions Services, treasurer. Featured at 
the meeting was Frank E. HEweEns, PR 
director of Square D Company, who 
gave a workshop-type talk on how one 
PR man successfully presented a PR 
program to management. 


MID-SOUTH CHAPTER 


As its first official act of the year, the 
Mid-South Chapter presented citations 
to two southern organizations for out- 
standing PR work—one to the Baptist 
Memorial Hospital in Memphis for im- 
portant achievements through its pub- 
lic relations program during the past 
year, and one to the Arkansas Gazette 
for its work in acquainting Little Rock 
with the people who will man a new 
Air Force base in that city. 

Citations were also presented to WiL- 
LARD Hawkins, Little Rock PR consult- 
ant, who wrote the articles for the 


Gazette during a two-week tour of duty 
as a major in the Air Force Reserve, 
and to SHtrLEY D. SmitH, PR counsel 
of Memphis, and Joye PATTERSON, PR 
director of the hospital, who planned 
and executed the Baptist Memorial pro. 
gram. 


MINNESOTA CHAPTER 

Officers for 1954 elected at the an. 
nual meeting of the Minnesota Chapter 
are Tres GoettTinc, PR director of 
Campbell-Mithun, Inc., president; C. H, 
Wa ter, PR director of Associated In- 
dustries of Minneapolis, vice president; 
and RayMonp M. SCHNEIDER, PR di- 
rector of Brown & Bigelow, secretary. 
treasurer. 


NEW YORK CHAPTER 

A recent luncheon meeting at Toots 
Shor’s restaurant featured an address 
by Rospert RaMspPECK, vice president 
of Eastern Air Lines, Inc., on the 50th 
anniversary of powered flight. Mr, 
Ramspeck discussed the role of avia- 
tion in creating better understanding 
among people through air travel and 
personal contacts between distant popv- 
lations. 


NORTHEAST OHIO CHAPTER 


Members of the PR course of The 
Cleveland Advertising Club heard six 
members of the Northeast Ohio Chap- 
ter of PRSA tell the inside story of how 
PR works at a recent meeting at the 
Hotel Statler in Cleveland. The meet- 
ing marked the beginning of planned 
closer cooperation between the PRSA 
Chapter and the Advertising Club. 


PITTSBURGH CHAPTER 

The newly organized Pittsburgh 
Chapter has elected the following of 
ficers for 1954: W1- 
H. COL Lins, 
director of advertis- 
ing and PR, Dravo 
Corporation, _ presi- 
dent and_ national 
director; W. Ever- 
ETT McLane, -PR 
director, United States Steel Corpora 
tion, vice president; STANLEY R. 


Marcu, PR director, Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, treasurer; M. K. MEL- 
Lott, president, M. K. Mellott Co., se 
retary. 
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PEOPLE - PROGRAMS 
and ACCOUNTS 


Promotions at General Electric: Ken- 
eTH G. Parrick to manager of edu- 
cational relations services; ]. STANFORD 
SmiTH to manager of general public 
relations services; Ratston B. Rem 
to manager of advertising and sales pro- 
motion for the Apparatus Sales Divi- 
sion; CLARENCE J. Dover to em- 
ploye communications consultant at 
New York headquarters. 


AspoTT WASHBURN, former special as- 
sistant to the director of the United 
States Information Agency, now be- 
comes deputy director of the govern- 
ment agency. Har- 
LAN Locan, former 
PR director of Corn- 
ing Glass Works and 
Steuben Glass, Inc., 
has been named 


i he chief of USIA’s In- 


ternational Press Service. 


Patrick O’RourKE, 
account executive 
with Burns W. Lee 
Associates, is now a 
partner in the firm. 
BILL CAMPEAU, 
former Midwest and 
Pasadena newsman, has been appointed 
the firm’s associate and press relations 
manager. 


W. Cook, 
formerly account 
manager and _ staff 
supervisor, Pendray 

» & Company, is now 
a partner in the 
firm. 


WuitrAKER & LEONE BAXTER 
will be operating out of their San Fran- 
cisco office during most of 1954. 


Promotions at Keystone Steel & Wire 
Company (Peoria, Ill.): Lous W. 
HeEssE to director of industrial rela- 
tions, JosepH J. Guros to director of | 
community relations. 


Promotions at Hill & Knowlton: BEext 
C. Goss has been elected executive 
vice president. BoxELL, JAMES 
Cassipy, JoHN O'CONNELL are now 
vice presidents. RicHarD W. Darrow, 
a vice president, becomes account ex- 
ecutive for the Texas Co. 


Why does steak 


cost you twice 
much pot roast? 


No. Lbs. | Retail Retail 
‘steer | Price Price 
perlb. per lb. 
Porterhouse, T-bone & a 
Club Steak $1.00 105 $ .52 
55 88 18 25 -90 
+ 
a 
a 
s 
50 .76 100 .43 
a 
30 50 54 
Rib Roast H Stew Meat & Misc. cuts 


The retail cuts shown above are the amounts obtained from a typical 


1,000-Ib. choice grade steer. Retail prices are averages during 
fkinas of Chicago stores, including cash-and-carry, 


November for a 


id- 


charge-and-deliver, in high rent areas and in low rent areas. Prices in 
some stores may be higher ... in others lower. 


(Continued on page 23) 


February, 1954 


It’s the law—the law of supply and 
demand—that makes steak cost 
more than pot roast. 


As you can see, there’s about 
three times more pot roast in a steer 
than fanciest cuts of steak. That’s 
supply. And, as you know, most 
people like steak better than almost 
anything. That’s demand. 


So steak—with supply limited 
and demand high—just has to cost 
more. (It’s the same law that makes 
gold cost more than the more plen- 


tiful nickel—diamonds worth more 
than the less scarce turquoises. ) 


If each steer provided the same 
number of pounds of each cut—and 
if everybody liked each cut equally 
well—all cuts of beef would be 
priced exactly the same. 


However, regardless of price, all 
cuts of beef are the same in one 
important respect: They all give 
you the same complete, high- 
quality protein—the kind you need 
every day to help you maintain a 
healthy body. 


AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE Headquarters, Chicago « Members throughout the U.S. 
(Advertisement) 
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careless in checking their facts or do 
inadequate research, and by the occa- 
sional writer who purveys economic 
sensationalism. Publication of inaccu- 
rate material with a harmful effect up- 
sets the financial analyst, the broker, 
the share owner and company manage- 
ment, and gives the stockholder rela- 
tions official a predisposition to ulcers. 
It seems to be one of the built-in fea- 
tures of the job. 


Importance of personal contact 


The most important single factor in 
the entire effort, however, in my opin- 
ion, is personal contact with the profes- 
sional investor. I say professional inves- 
tor because this relatively small group 
of people (only a few thousand) influ- 
ence the investment practices of the 
general public. To attain maximum ef- 
fectiveness this work must be carried 
on by officials of the company who are 
sufficiently in the confidence of top 
management to know what they are 
talking about. Otherwise not very much 
will be accomplished. 

Now at this point I'm not talking 
about the many useful functions that 
outside stockholder relations consultants 
can perform for a company that is not 
equipped in itself to initiate and carry 
out certain parts of a financial relations 
program. Here I’m referring to the per- 
sonal impression that can only be 
created by the chief executive officer 
of a company or someone closely in 
his confidence. This is true whether the 
interview be private or whether the 
officer is addressing a meeting of ana- 
lysts and investments officers. The objec- 
tive is simple —to make general infor- 
mation about the company conveniently 
and accurately available to those who 
are interested. 


I do not hesitate to give you my frank 
opinion that this most valuable and 
effective part of the entire financial re- 
lations program is also the most delicate 
and difficult. There are two sides to the 
picture, caused by two simple facts or 
sets of conditions: when the stock is 
going up, conditions are quite different 
from those when it is going down. 

Now analysts are not only unusually 
intelligent people, higher in intellectual 
curiosity than the average, and accus- 
tomed to evaluation of constantly 
changing situations, but they are also 
human. They are under constant pres- 
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Financial PR — Pro and Con (continued from page 13) 


sure from their investment committees 
and particularly from the customer's 
brokers to make forecasts. They are 
accustomed to having impossible things 
asked and expected of them. Conse- 
quently they persistently try to squeeze 
the thinking of and extract forecasts 
from the company officials when they 
interview and question. Being human, 
many of them think they find forecast 
material in utterances of company of- 
ficials who did not have such an inten- 
tion in mind. 


Problem of company official 


Company officials, including public 
relations officers, are human, too, and 
must be eternally on guard to avoid 
suspicion of forecasting. This is the 
number one pitfall. If an analyst doesn’t 
get the information he wants or con- 
siders accurate or possibly needs from 
one source, he'll go over the head of 
the one or to a competitor or a cus- 
tomer or wherever he may think he can 
get what he wants. That’s his business. 
But between the analyst straining for 
inside information or the “outlook for 
the future” and the company official 
trying to be objective, impersonal and 
conservative there is frequently honest 
misunderstanding of remarks or false 
interpretation or unintentional misinfor- 
mation acquired, It seems impossible to 
avoid it. If the stock is increasing in 
value in a rising trend, the company 
man is constantly accused of withhold- 
ing information that might be used to 
turn a fast dollar. But if it is declining, 
he frequently finds himself in worse 
trouble, accused of being too optimistic, 
of touting the company, in fact of be- 
ing everything he tries not to be. 

The financial analyst is actually the 
ally and friend of the stockholder rela- 
tions official. He appreciates help given 
him to appraise a company or an in- 
dustry. In my own experience I have 
never traced to an analyst a rumor that 
was originated with malicious intent. 

I cite these unhappy situations be- 
cause they seem to be inevitable con- 
sequences of an active stockholder re- 
lations program. Sometimes they seem 
so serious that one may be justified in 
wondering whether the bad_ results 
may possibly outweigh the good. De- 
spite these considerations and as an 
old and sorely tried practitioner, as one 
who has travelled around the complete 


circle of experience and known both 
the sweet and the bitter, I am cop. 
vinced that a well organized long range 
financial public relations program is of 
incalculable value to a company. 


Success depends on performance 


In the final analysis, the success or 
failure of a stockholder relations pro. 
gram depends upon the company’s per. 
formance. Good earnings and improved 
outlook may contribute to dramatically 
successful results over the short term, 
The real test comes when earnings are 
falling, the near term outlook is bleak 
and security prices are dropping. Obvi- 
ously, a company can’t float new issues 
of securities satisfactorily on a declining 
tide of fortune. For that reason there 
may be some to say that a stockholder 
relations program is useless since its 
ultimate objective is to facilitate finan- 
cial operations. Even with good man- 
agement a company may suffer from 
conditions beyond its control. In such 
circumstances, of what use is it to try 
to maintain favorable investor opinion? 

The answer is that stockholder rela- 
tions programs are or should be con- 
cerned only with the long term. Long 
range planning requires favorable opin- 
ion of a company. No effort can be jus- 
tified unless the company is sound and 
progressive and capable of staying in 
business profitably for many years. Fi- 
nancial relations programs concerned 
only with the short term are unsound 
and dishonest, in my opinion, and des- 
tined to do the company damage in the 
long run. The company’s performance 
over the long term determines investor 
opinion. A sincere effort to keep inves- 
tors correctly informed will, I believe, 
help get over the rough times and as- 
sist in providing financial support for 
growth when justified. 

In this paper I have tried to indicate 
the pitfalls and dangers of over-empha- 
sis, over-selling and misinterpretation, 
On the other hand, there are genuine 
benefits to be derived from a sincere 
and intelligently directed program. No 
program will succeed over the long 
term that is not based on sound organi- 
zation, sincerity, and consistency. The 
public relations practitioner who cam 
advise his management soundly in these 
matters is of real value to his company. 
He performs a valuable service in reak 
izing a fundamental opportunity of 
public relations practice and he honors 
his profession. e e 
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DonaLp C, BOLLEs, 
PR executive direc- 
tor of the National 
Council of Churches, 
was a recent speaker 
at a seminar on PR 
for churches co-spon- 
sored by the University of Wisconsin 
School of Journalism and the Wisconsin 
Council of Churches. 


MervyN THoMAs has been appointed 
general secretary of the Institute of 
Public Relations in England. 


GeorcE M. Crow- 
q + SON, assistant to the 
president of the IIli- 
nois Central Rail- 
4 road has been ap- 
) pointed chairman of 
the business division 
of the 1954 Chicago Chapter American 
the Red Cross Fund Campaign. 


SYLVESTER V. POINTKOWSKI was named 
by the New York Publicity Club as 
“publicist-of-the-month” for his public 
relations role as executive manager 
to Queens Borough President James 


People * Programs e and Accounts ((ortinued from page 21) 


A. Lundy, the only Republican New 
York City candidate to have weathered 
the Democratic landslide vote of Mayor 
Robert F. Wagner, Jr. 


Jack F. Gow, tor- 
merly Eastern Divi- 
sion PR representa- 
tive for Tide Water 
Associated Oil Com- 
pany, is now man- 
ager of the Divi- 
sion’s PR and publications department. 


Epwarp C, Chicago District 
PR director of U. S. Steel Corp., has 
been named vice president. 


Dr. Joun V. Con- 
NORTON, executive 
director of the Great- 
er New York Hospi- 
tal Association, has 
been appointed to 
the post of second 
deputy city administrator by Mayor 
Wagner of New York. 


Wes.LeY Day & Co. has been elected 
a member firm of the Public Relations 
Management Corp., New York. 


Robert Gros, public relations and advertising director for Pacific Gas & Electric 
Company, San Francisco, and president of the Advertising Association of the 
West, chats with presidents of Los Angeles area advertising clubs whose mem- 
bers assembled to hear him speak recently. Left to right are Har Palmer, Holly- 
wood Citizen-News, president of the Hollywood club Leland A. Phillips, Grand 
Central Market, president of the Los Angeles club, and Charlotte De Armand, 
Pacific Airmotive Corp., who is president of the L. A. Advertising Women. 


February, 1954 


HotmMes M. Brown 
has been moved up 
to manager of public 
relations of the Ford 
Motor Company's 
Ford Division; J. W. 
CLARKE ad- 
vanced to manager of public communi- 
cation on the Company's central staff. 
Ford PR director CHARLES F. Moore, 
Jr. has been named temporary White’ 
House consultant on Presidential state- 
ments and reports. 


(Continued on page 24) 


WHAT'S GOING ON? 


Clippings from the business press, 
farm papers and consumer maga- 
zines can keep you posted on what's 
going on. The 2,850 publications we 
read are listed in the 224-page 
Bacon’s Publicity Checker in 99 
market groups. New 1954 Edition. 
Ask for free copy of Booklet No. 55 
“Magazine Clippings Aid Business” 
Order Bacon's Publicity Checker on Approval 
Price $6.00 — it will soon save its cost. 


BACON’S CLIPPING BUREAU 


343 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 4 


JOIN THESE 
ADVERTISERS 
NOW USING 


Knight Newspapers 


American Airlines 


American Trucking Look 
Industry Louisville Courier- 
Balfour and Company Journal 


Louisville Times 

Minneapolis Star and 
Tribune 

NBC 

New York Mirror 


Broadcasting. Telecasting 
Chicago Daily News 
Chicago Sun-Times 
Christian Science Monitor 
Collier's 


Delta-Chicago & Southern 
Don Clark Publications 
Doubleday & Company 
Eastern Airlines 
Eastern Railroad 
Presidents Conference 
Editor & Publisher 
Electro-Motive Div. 
(G.M.) 
Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Esso Standard Oil 
Company 
Gannett Newspapers 
General Motors 
Hilton Hotels 
Johns-Manville 
Corporation 


Write for rate card and information today! 


The QUILL, 35 E. Wacker Dr., Chicago 1, Ill. 


Oil Industry Information 
Committee 

Santa Fe Railway 

Standard Oil Company 
(New Jersey) 

St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat 

Trans World Airways 

United States Brewers 
Foundation 

Von Hoffman Press 

Waldron Press 

The Wall Street Journal 

WBNS-TV-Columbus 

WMAQ-Chicago 

WMT-Cedar Rapids 

Zenith 
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MOVES 


E. Rosinson, formerly ex- 
ecutive vice president and publisher of 
the New York Herald Tribune, has be- 
come board chairman and chief execu- 
tive officer of Steve Hannagan Associ- 
ates, Inc. 


Davin R. GEORGE, 
formerly with the 
Long Island Transit 
Authority, has been 
appointed PR direc- 
tor of Arma Corpora- 
tion, (Garden City, 
N. a newly created post. 


Mites former PR director of 
the National Fund for Medical Educa- 
tion, New York, has been appointed 
administrative assistant to the Commis- 
sion on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government (The Hoov- 
er Commission), Washington. 


A. T. Ercueson, former executive direc- 
tor of The Executives Club of Chicago, 
has been elected executive vice presi- 
dent of the Illinois Bankers Association. 


T. C. THoMsEN, for- 
merly with General 
Foods, has joined 
the M. K. Mellott 
Company as_ vice 
president and man- 
ager of its New York 


offices. 


Vircinia R. BECKER, former PR director 
of the Community Welfare Council of 
Milwaukee County, is now executive 
director of the National Publicity Coun- 
cil. 


Wituiam J. former PR di- 
rector of the Hawaiian Pineapple Com- 
pany, has joined the staff of Ivy Lee 
and T. J. Ross, New York. 


Maynarp Stitt, formerly with Hill 
& Knowlton, has joined Morris Timbes, 
Inc. (Mobile, Ala.), as vice president 
and director. 


LituiAN R. PreRSON, senior associated 
editor of Tide, has joined the New York 
staff of Allied Public Relations Associ- 
ates. 


Swiss Air Lines PR manager ARTHUR 
M. LaCour has been appointed di- 
rector of publicity for Harold Friedman 
& Associates, 


Davin C, FINLEY and Marvin NEEDLE- 
MAN have joined Harshe-Rotman, Inc., 
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Chicago PR firm, as account executives. 
Vircinta K. Peterson has joined the 
firm’s editorial statt. 


Mitton B. DoLincerR, manager of UP’s 
Cleveland bureau, has been appointed 
news editor, press relations division, 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway. Newspa- 
perman Epwarp A, BRANNON has been 
named PR manager of The Greenbrier, 
C&O’s White Sulphur Springs resort. 


James L. Bixpy, former PR director, 
Chemstrand Corp., has joined Selvage, 
Lee & Chase’s Chicago office. 


Joun D. Carrer, recently in PR in 
Australia, has joined the PR depart- 
ment of Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 


Ropert T. KENNEY, formerly with Day- 
strom, Inc., is now assistant PR director 
of The Texas Co. 


NEW FIRMS 


Louis D. Strauss, for the last 15 years 
PR head of American Satety Razor 
Corp., has opened his own office in the 
New York Times Tower, N. Y. 


Joun T, Casey, who for the past eight 
years has been with Ivy Lee and T. J. 
Ross has organized his own firm to be 
known as John T. Casey and Associates. 
His former co-worker, GILBERT DESVER- 
NINE, has also joined the new firm. 


OPINION BurILpERS and FERRIS ORGAN- 
IZATIONS, both New York City, have 
merged, 


RosBert D. Ecxnuouse, PR director ot 
Babaco Alarm Systems, has opened his 
own office in New York City. 


WiLu1AM Hovutton has opened his own 
PR office in New York. 


Paut Gaynor, formerly vice presi- 
dent and director of Buchanan & Co., 
Inc. has established his own PR and 
advertising firm to be known as Gaynor 
& Co., Inc., New York. 


Frep J. Pravce, former publicity di- 
rector of Phillips Petroleum Co. has 
organized his own oil company in 
Gainesville, Florida. 


New Office: DupLEy, ANDERSON AND 
Yurzy has opened a new office in San 
Francisco with Herbert O. Nelson, for- 
mer vice president of Ruthrauff & 
Ryan, as manager. The new branch will 
guide the Pacific Coast operations of 
many of the organization’s accounts. 
(Continued on page 30) 


Business in Washington? 
(Continued from page 4) 


gress or a department of the executiye 7 
branch may act. Knowledge of theg § 
views make the pieces of the jigsay 7 
puzzle which often provide the sound. 7 
est basis for prognostication, 4 
Many an official new to government ‘ 
has hunted in vain for the “leaks” jp 
his agency until he learned that season. 
ed Washington observers had no special 
pipeline, but, instead, an ability t 
synthesize into an accurate pattern q 
multiplicity of fragmentary information 
gathered piecemeal from many sources, | 
Is it ethical to employ Washington 7 
representatives as observers? It seems to 
me that there is little room for contr. 
versy on the legitimacy of the informa. 
tion or intelligence gathering function, 
The Washington observer for a large 
or small business concern or any organi- | 
zation does little, in effect, different © 
from the trained Washington news ana- ' 
lyst or correspondent. The difference js ' 


that the special representative’s analysis © 
is oriented to special, narrower interests © 
rather than the broad interest of the | 
general public and is often of necessity i 
more searching. 


Enter the PR man 


Who is most qualified to render such 
service? A company trained executive 
assigned to Washington? A lawyer? If 7 
it is true that a principal qualification of © 
the public relations man is an intimate 
understanding of human motivation and 
the processes of opinion formation and 
their uses by the elements which make © 
up our complicated social structure, the é 
answer would seem obvious. : 

It the public relations man has had | 
experience in the government, so much | 
the better. But the latter is not really cr 
a prime requisite, To be sure, there are é 
ex-Senators, lawyers and _ others who 
perform very capably as Washington | 
observers. But like the engineer who 
becomes company president, their quali- 
fications are in addition to, and not 
those resulting from their training and 
experience in engineering or law of 
whatever their primary profession. i 

In a very real sense, the intelligence 
function of the Washington _represer- 
tative is the study and analysis of opin- 
ion and the forces of opinion-making, a 
principal PR activity. To the extent 
this is not recognized in the Washington 


milieu, it is, in my judgment, only be 
cause the PR practitioner has not as 
serted his qualifications. e e 


(Conclusion in March issue ) 
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_-——~ George Link, Jr. 
McKercher & Link 
LEGAL COUNSEL TO THE 


pupLiC RELATIONS SOCIETY OF AMERICA, INC. 


| (Legal comment and opinion rendered 


by the Society's counsel will appear in 


> this column as a JouRNAL feature. Sub- 
» ject matter having general relevancy to 
| the public relations and communications 


business will be presented. * ) 


Ideas and Property Rights 


The question as to whether there is a 
property right in an idea, has become 


| more and more important. Industry and 


those engaged in promoting the sale of 
products and services are having this 
question presented to them in various 
forms almost every day. 

The mail frequently brings unsolicited 
and voluntary suggestions containing 
product ideas, service ideas, selling 
ideas, etc., etc. Some companies are 
not adverse to these submissions. Others 
having been more or less severely 
burned, by reason of these unsolicited 


suggestions, use every possible protec- 


tive means to avoid the serious conse- 
quences that may develop by reason 
of these submissions. 

Many years ago, and under what is 
generally described as the common law, 
there was no property right in an idea. 
That is, no one could successfully main- 
tain an action for compensation by rea- 
son of the disclosure of an idea unless it 
was based upon a definite contractual 
obligation for compensation. Ideas were 
generally deemed to be as free as air. 
Once an idea was published in writing 
or orally, it became the property of all, 
or to put it another way, all had the 
free right to use it. ; 

The needs and circumstances of our 
complex civilization, has brought about 
a modification of the common law, the 
reason being that we are becoming in- 
creasingly dependent to a large extent 
upen a continuance of discovery and 

(Continued on page 26) 


*Special legal bulletins periodi istri 
s periodically distrib- 
uted to PRSA members as a Society service will 
included in monthly newsletters. 
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Public relations problems of atomic energy 


in peacetime 


full-scale power reactor, stating that it 
was doing so because industry wasn't 
yet ready to put up its money. How far 
should government go; where is the 
line on one side of which government 
should work and on the other side 
business? Government carries on im- 
portant research in agriculture and in 
industry. It carries on an important 
research and development program in 
its National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics (NACA) for the aviation 
industry, having wind-tunnels and other 
apparatus which private companies 
could not afford to build. 

4, How are we going to learn to live 
with the atom? In the not too distant 
future nuclear reactors may be built 
in high-cost energy areas around the 
country. How will the community re- 
act? What should the electric industry 
do to help bring about a situation which 
will make possible reactor installations 
without incurring public suspicion and 
illwill. The firm with which I was re- 
cently associated, Bozell & Jacobs, has 
just prepared and is now circulating 
an atomic power information kit to elec- 
tric companies participating in the Elec- 
tric Companies Public Information Pro- 
gram, better known by the short name 
of PIP. The purpose of this kit is to 
provide information and _ suggestions 
as to public relations procedures which 
should help prepare the way for reactor 
construction if and when such con- 
struction proves itself. 

5. What about state and local regu- 
lation of atomic energy? Will it permit 
full development or set up arbitrary 
requirements which will hold back 
progress? In England the Red Flag 
law requiring a man to walk 50 feet 
before and aft of a horseless carriage 
probably kept England in the horse 
age well after we were making hun- 
dreds of gasless vehicles. 


Better understanding essential 


The fast-moving atomic energy field 
is but little understood by the public. 
The law and its requirements of 
secrecy have contributed to what would 
otherwise undoubtedly have been a 
difficult situation anyway. Secrecy such 
as we have had imposed was to accom- 
plish a necessary result. But the ques- 
tion continues to be: In these perilous 
times do we contribute most to our 
security by hiding information from 
American industry and perhaps from 


(Continued from page 11) 


Russia, or do we gain more by being 
less restrictive as to technical informa- 
tion so that business can build and 
compete? 

The advance of science since the first 
World War is bringing about an un- 
healthy sociological situation. There 
was, a time when citizens could readily © 
understand — or thought they could — 
the physical forces around them. The 
farmer raised his own seed, the manu- 
facturer worked with simple materials; 
the consumer could, if he really wanted 
to, make almost everything he used, 
because he could understand it. Coal 
was used for heating, salt for season- 
ing. Today the farmer buys his seed, 
and knows that science has been at 
work; the manufacturer works with 
complicated materials which his work- 
ers may not understand. Coal is a chemi- 
cal, salt is a chemical, and their uses 
are often too complex for the layman 
to understand or care about. 

The chemical plant in your neigh- 
borhood is not a hazard to the com- 
munity, even though it may have li- 
quids and gases of great potency. The 
electrical power generating plant is 
safe, even though it releases great 
quantities of heat and transforms it to 
the mystical quality of electricity. 

We have learned to live with science 
as it progresses. No doubt we will learn 
to live with atomic energy. But to live 
in ignorance of the forces which affect 
our lives is not good; it is contrary to 
the idea of democracy and individual 
responsibility. Ignorance is a dangerous 
breeding ground in which superstition, 
prejudices, resistance, Red Flag and 
other obstructionist laws might rise to 
obstruct change and progress. 

So one very important answer to 
the problems of the atomic age is better 
understanding of what we are dealing 
with. 

That understanding has to begin 
right in industry, and at the top and be 
diffused through the whole body, and 
from there out to the community. It 
must be a planned sort of thing, and 
it must be planned and executed by 
public relations people. 

Fortunately, the essentials of atomic 
energy are not as complicated as they 
might seem. It is a fascinating subject. 
The technology might be over the heads 
of many of us here, as it is to me, but 
a general understanding of the subject 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Legal Notes 


(Continued from page 25, 


invention and mass sales of the products 
of industry. The modification of the 
common law rule has not been made by 
statute but by judicial adjustment to 
these modern conditions. It is these 
constant adjustments of the common law 
by the courts, as applied to all of today’s 
problems, which make the conduct of 
business so legally challenging. 

It is now unquestioned that an idea 
can have a property right. The idea 
must be reduced to concrete detailed 
form. The idea must be new and novel. 
By way of illustration: One cannot suc- 
cessfully maintain that the multiplica- 
tion table, is new or novel; that a 
manufacturer can increase his profits by 
reducing the size of the package and 
continuing to charge the price obtained 
for a larger package. Assuming that the 
idea is new and novel, before the pro- 
poser is entitled to compensation, the 
proposer must be invited by the pros- 
pect to disclose it. This invitation can 
be by letter, word of mouth or by 
conduct. The disclosure must be under 
such circumstances indicating that the 
proposer expects to receive compensa- 
tion for the disclosure. 

There are many v ays of uncon- 
sciously inviting a disclosure. It can 
occur during discussion with a person 
who is at the time practically unknown 
to be a prospective proposer. By way of 
illustration: The executive of a manu- 
facturing company may meet and dis- 
cuss the problems of his business with a 
transient acquaintance that he may 
meet on a train, at a bar or anywhere. 
During the discussion, the proposer may 
casually mention he has an idea which 
had worked very well somewhere else. 
The executive may make some inquiries 
and the idea is casually disclosed. Sub- 
sequently, the executive's company uses 
the idea. Much to his surprise, his 
company receives a letter from the 
proposer asking for compensation. Com- 
pensation is declined. The proposer 
brings an action for compensation and 
in most instances, the jury grants com- 
pensation. 

A more difficult case presents itself 
where there has been no invitation for 
a proposer to disclose an idea. The pre- 
sentation is made through the mail. It 
is voluntary. It is unsolicited. It is re- 
turned to the proposer stating that it 
was unsolicited and voluntary. Never- 
theless, at some future time, the receiver 
does use the idea or similar idea. It 
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may have been an idea which had been 
before the user for many years or it may 
be that the proposer was the first pre- 
senter of the idea. 

If the user can prove to the satisfac- 
tion of the jury that the presentation 
was voluntary and unsolicited, the pro- 
poser is not entitled to any compensa- 
tion. The rule still is that once an idea 
is published, it enters the public domain 
and can be used with impunity by any- 
one. 

If the user of the idea can prove—and 
usually the best proof is some written 
memorandum—that the idea is not new, 
that it had been under consideration 
or had been used in one form or another 
prior to the proposer’s disclosure, the 
proposer is not entitled to any compen- 
sation. 

Many companies, in order to protect 
themselves, adopt the policy of return- 
ing uninvited, unsolicited and voluntary 
presentations, when made by mail or 
similar means of communications, stat- 
ing that the presentation of the idea was 
uninvited, unsolicited and voluntary and 
that it is returned. This is the most that 
a company can do to protect itself from 
this type of solicitation. Some com- 
panies, which do not want to follow this 
policy and desire to keep the door open 
for the submission of ideas, return the 
proposer’s letter or communication and 
state that they will consider the idea if 
the proposer will sign a written agree- 
ment in which the proposer agrees to 
accept the proposed user’s judgment as 
final and conclusive as to whether the 
idea is new or novel; whether the pro- 
posed user has theretofore considered 
the use of the idea and in any event, 
that the proposer will accept the pro- 
posed user’s judgment as to the value 
of the idea. Some provide for arbitra- 
tion in the event that any question arises 
as to the fairness of the proposed user’s 
judgment. 

Business enterprises with a great 
many sales and service men, have a 
more difficult problem. Many prospec- 
tive proposers present ideas to these 
employes with the expectation of com- 
pensation if the idea is used. The em- 
ploye passes the idea submitted along 
to his or her superiors. The idea may 
be new and novel, but may have for 
sometime been considered by the user. 
The proposer is entitled to compensa- 
tion if the idea is used unless the user 
can prove that the idea had been under 
consideration by the user before the 
presentation was made to its employe. 
Many companies issue bulletins to their 


employes cautioning them against jy 
any way, directly or indirectly, permit 
ting the presentation of ideas. 

The adoption of all the protective 
suggestions which I have mentioned 7 
will still not guarantee absolute protes. ” 
tion, the reason being that there is jp. © 
variably a disagreement between the 
proposer and the user as to what took ” 
place upon the submission of the idea / 
its newness, its novelty and its value 

Newspapers, radio and television 
quests for ideas and statements as ty ‘ 
the compensation actually and rumored | 
to have been paid, have placed in th * 
average person’s or juryman’s mind, +f 
fantastic idea of their value. 

The review of this highly controver. | 
sial subject is written from the stand. | 
point of protection for the user of anf 
idea. It also discloses the method which i 
should be followed where the originato; 
of a new and novel idea desires to re. 
ceive compensation for the disclosure 
and use of the idea. e e 


ATOMIC PR Cont'd 
and what happens physically can be 
comprehended without difficulty. 
As I have undertaken to point out, | 
the split atom may have social, eco 
nomic and pyschological aspects almos : 
as far-reaching as the physical energy 
itself. Every new and great contribu: 
tion to a people brings equally new and 
disturbing problems of adjustment, and 
atomic energy probably will be no & 
ception. 
It would be capricious on my part te 
undertake to try to suggest solutions 7 
to the problems which I have out” 
lined. It is only sensible to sugges, | 
though, that the problems we have to | 
face on behalf of business and sciente | 
are serious, and require public reli | 
tions people of increasingly greater 
abilities and experience. Just as Thor ” 
eau learned the secrets of the univers | 
from his beloved Walden pond, and jus” 
as the atom itself is a sort of univers 
in miniature, so also must the PR mao 
learn how to deal with people generally 
by learning more about the individu } 
and his motivations. 
The art of public relations is improv 
ing. It has come a long way in the last 
quarter-century. It must go a long way 
in the next few years because complet 
problems of human behavior and ad: 
justment to new things are bound t 
develop. On the sensible selutions af 
those problems may well depend ow 


~~ 


national security, our standard of liv 
ing and our freedom. e ¢ 
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~ NEWS IN PRODUCTION 


NEW REPORTING AID 

Anew dictating device has been designed 
to secure absolutely accurate reports of 
conferences, court proceedings and other 
multi-person meetings, where speed and 
ease of transcription are important. The 
words of the speaker are repeated verbatim 
by the reporter into a microphone built into 
a mask and recorded on discs similar to 
phonograph records. His voice is com- 
pletely muted so that he does not disturb 
others at the gathering, and the mask 
shields the microphone from outside noises, 
resulting in a recording which is clear and 
easy to transcribe. The manufacturer claims 
that Stenomask is faster and surer than 
shorthand, stenotyping and the use of open 
microphones. Users of the system can be 
trained in a few days. (Talk, Inc., Wash- 
ington, D. C., or The Gray Manufacturing 
Company, 521 Fifth Avenue, N. Y.) 


MULTIPLE COPIES IN 60 SECONDS 


ourndl 


A revolutionary technique has been de- 
veloped by the Eastman Kodak Company 
for copying letters, reports, cards, charts, 
magazines—multiple copies in your own of- 
fice on ordinary paper in less than a minute. 
The Verifax copying method offers the 
accuracy of photography, plus speed, ease, 
convenience, and economy, and requires no 
special lighting. The Verifax Printer is an 
entirely self-contained unit approximately 
the size of a typewriter. Copies cost less 
than five cents apiece. They are photo- 
exact, long-lasting, and have excellent legi- 
bility. You can refer to them, write on them, 
mail them, file them . . . knowing they will 
stay legible and clear. Verifax frees typists 
for other duties, eliminates time-consuming 
copy-reading and checking. (Eastman Ko- 
dak Company, 1 East 39 Street, New York 
18, or Rochester 4, N. Y.) 
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HIDE-A-FILE 


Here is a new idea in filing equipment 
that combines beauty and utility. Com- 
pletely functional, it can be obtained in a 
variety of finishes and interior accommoda- 
tions—from bar facilities to secretarial use, 
even to a pull-out shelf that will hold a 
typewriter. The standard model is 
equipped with file drawers and _ storage 
space sections, including a safe, but the 
manufacturer will adapt the interior to fit 
the individual needs of the purchaser, 
whatever they may be, whether for home 
or office use. (Cel-U-Dex Corporation, 1 
Main Street, Brooklyn 1, N. Y.) 


SPEED-LOK BINDER 


The new Speed-Lok loose-leaf binder 
offers the advantage of rapid sheet change 
with operation so simple that additions, 
deletions or sequence corrections can be 
made with only one hand if necessary. It 
has up to 50 per cent more capacity than 
regular binders and can be produced in any 
practical size and color. Covers, hard or 
flexible, can carry any type of copy. (The 
Heinn Company, 326 W. Florida Street, 
Milwaukee 4, Wisconsin.) 


SPECIAL SERVICE PHOTOS 


One of the nation’s leading photographic 
reproduction organizations has recently de- 
veloped an expansion program designed to 
serve all organizations requiring black and 
white prints in a minimum of time to meet 
urgent deadlines. The Special Service Divi- 
sion’s work is based on high quality, speed 
and low cost. One hundred 8 x 10 glossy 
contact prints from one negative cost only 
$7.95, and enlargements are $17 per hun- 
dred. There is no extra charge for the 
advantage of speed through use of continu- 
ous, 20-print per minute contact printers 
and enlargers that are exclusive with these 
laboratories. Salon exhibition prints, mu- 
rals, mountings, projection slide films, lan- 
tern slides, and all types of black and white 
and color services are included in the facil- 
ities of this famous photographic service 
organization. (Pavelle Laboratories, Inc., 
16 East 42 Street, New York 17.) 


PUBLICITY FOR PRESTIGE 
AND PROFIT 
By Howard Stephenson and Wesley F. 
Pratzner; McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., New York; 304 pp., $4.50. 

Reviewed by G. Edward Pendray, Senior 

Partner, Pendray & Company 

Just now, when competition in virtu- 
ally all lines of business and industry 
is becoming increasingly strong, and 
the attention of public relations and 
management people is more and more 
focused on the problems of selling 
rather than on production, it is mighty 
good to see a new book on publicity 
arriving for our guidance, especially 
from such experienced hands and minds 
as those of Messrs. Stephenson and 
Pratzner. 

For publicity is the traditional, tried 
and true public relations technique for 
aiding sales. Through this route many 
of us first entered public relations. 
Whatever we may have learned since 
about the broader aspects of public re- 
lations, few of us have lost the con- 
fident sense of glory and accomplish- 
ment that a whacking good publicity 
job provides. There are those, however, 
who have not yet had a taste of the 
rough-and-tumble realities of competi- 
tive selling in their professional experi- 
ence. And many have gotten away 
from publicity work in recent times, 
and may now be needing to return to it. 
Finally, there are many public relations 
people who have never had newspaper 
or adequate publicity experience at all, 
and for whom a thorough, practical re- 
view of the subject would be invaluable 
in increasing their professional abili- 
ties and effectiveness. 

For all such and the experienced pub- 
licity people too, this book is recom- 
mended. It is written by practical men 
who not only know how to handle pub- 
licity, but also know how to write about 
it. The twenty-one chapters comprise 
a complete course in the why and how 
of publicity; the techniques, the media, 
the associated activities. There are also 
chapters on television and radio, screen 
publicity, industrial photography—and 
on what to do when the news is bad. 
There is a most helpful chapter on fig- 


(Continued on page 28) 
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How we did it — Cont'd 


52 years. The company’s service placed 
the 68-year-old veteran in a part-time 
post in a novelty plant. “I like it here 
fine,” Felix said, “and I'm mighty 
grateful to Roper for getting me a job 
here for the few hours a day I feel like 
working.” 

To get word out about the layoff and 
the job placement services, Roper used 
all of its devices of employe and pub- 
lic communication. The “Busy at Roper” 
newsletter provided the early fill-in. 
Roper, which has no formal employe 
magazine or “house organ,” used its 
monthly full-page called “Roper Round- 
Up” in the Rockford newspapers to tell 
the community what was going on, and 
to inform prospective employers of the 
availability of its 22 fine older men. 
Plant bulletin boards carried the day- 
to-day developments in the layoff. : 

The Roper layoff problem was met by 
a foresighted and considerate company 
management, but it needed—and it cer- 
tainly had—the solid, continuous and 
enthusiastic support of the union. Rep- 
resentatives of Local 39, UAW-CIO, re- 
sponded with warmth and sincerity to 
Lester Fill’s request for help. Repre- 
sentatives of management and _ labor 
worked the kinks out together, as they 
went along. The Wall Street Journal 
front-paged the handling of the layoff, 
and the report of it was carried on ‘sev- 
eral radio and television outlets. Ord- 
way Neslund, president of the union, 
said, “I don’t know of any plant where 
more has been accomplished so far as 
labor relations are concerned.” 


To public relations people facing the 
delicate test of a layoff, Roper might 
proffer these words of counsel, and put 
them in this order: 


1. Try to make the patient com- 
fortable. That doesn’t mean only a sin- 
cere but largely sentimental farewell. 
It means respecting an employe’s pride, 
his concern for his family, and his need 
to find something else to do. 


2.Tell your separation story in the 
right order. Supervisors should always 
come first, then the union (if your plant 
is organized; otherwise recognized rep- 
resentatives of the employe group), 
the employes, their families, the com- 
munity. Other publics—like customers, 
shareholders, ete.—may be advised also 
if you wish. 


3. Explain the layoff—why it is taking 
place, what you are doing about it. 


BOOK REVIEWS — Contd 


uring the costs of publicity, and one 
on how to budget. 

Dr. Stephenson is the president of 
Community Relations, Inc., well-known 
New York public relations firm. He is 
a former industrial public relations and 
publicity man of many years’ experi- 
ence, and also is chairman of the Divi- 
sion of Public Relations, School of Pub- 
lic Relations and Communications, 
Boston University. Mr. Pratzner is pro- 
fessor of Public Relations at Boston 
University, and a former public relations 
and publicity man in New York and 
New Jersey. 

In a foreword, President Harold C. 
Case of Boston University says: “In the 
important field of public relations, this 
original and stimulating book will 
strengthen the hands of the leaders 
who are determined to develop a high- 
level profession with growing influence 
on the American scene.” 

I think so, too. e e 


A PRIMER OF PUBLIC RELATIONS 
FOR THE PHARMACEUTICAL 
INDUSTRY 
American Pharmaceutical Manufacturers’ 
Association, New York; 1953; 90 pp., $3. 


Reviewed by Wayne Pennington, Manager 

of Public Relations, Lederle Laboratories 

Division, American Cyanamid Company 

Just as the title says, this is a primer 
—a beginner's textbook. It was designed 
as a guide for the smaller pharmaceu- 
tical firm that is planning to install a 
public relations department, or is in the 
process of looking its hand over if 
things aren’t quite right. 

In simple, uncomplicated manner 
this book presents certain basics of good 
public relations for the pharmaceutical 
firm. The format is excellent. It is unfor- 
tunate that the authors (it was written 
by eight contributors) overlooked dis- 
cussion of one very important facet of 
the pharmaceutical industry that would 
help the beginner: the scientific mind. 
The pharmaceutical industry is a spe- 
cialty within a specialty, complex be- 


4. If you can, help the separated em- 
ploye to locate elsewhere. 

5. Remember, a layoff is always 
“temporary.” The man you let go today 
may be the man you re-hire tomorrow, 
because you want him or because a 
union contract insists upon it. If he 
leaves you as a friend, he will probably 
return as one. 


6. Share your problem with the com- 
munity—you live there. e e 


yond average comprehension; and no 
one can deny that the very genius that 
makes it so beneficial to mankind, also 
makes the PR man’s life difficult. 

He must obtain his information and 
guidance from people who are engaged 
in a never-ending search for scientific 
truths. This APMA primer could have 
explained that because of his training, 
the scientist quite often does not fully 
understand or appreciate the PR man’s 
efforts to inform the laity about his com. 
pany and its products. Many a good 
PR man has fallen along the way in the 
pharmaceutical industry because of his 
inability to accept and understand the 
scientific mind. 

Also, this primer could wisely have 
pointed out for the beginner a number 
of other problems to be aware of, such 
as the necessity of first publication in a 
scientific journal, possible patent posi- 
tions, the difficulty of writing the scien- 


- 


tific in good newspaper style without 


changing the meaning, and numerous 
other problems to be faced early. 
While eight people contributed sec- 
tions to the book, their material has 
been skillfully polished and merged into 
a flowing text that is not identified as to 
authorship. The ten chapters included 
are: Publicity (how to avoid sensation- 
alism and alienation of the medical pro- 
fession) ; News Releases (the mechanics 
of the news release); Cost of Drugs 
(how to tell industry's story of the high 
cost of research, development and 
equipment—very good!); Animal Ex. 
periments (discussion of the anti-vivi- 
sectionist problem); Constructive Ap- 
proach to Complaints (while this is cer- 
tainly a public relations problem, 
chances are that complaints will be 
handled by a qualified medical man); 
Community Relations (with a_ special 
reference to air pollution and odor con- 
trol); Plant Tours; Correspondence; 
Making the Annual Report Speak; and 
a very good bibliography of public rela- 
tions books that will be helpful. 
While this primer has its weaknesses, 
it does represent a step in the right di- 
rection, and the APMA president indi- 
cated in a foreword that other public 
relations guidance material will be pre- 


pared. One is immediately aware that 


considerable time and effort went into 
the making of this book (typograph- 
ically it is one of the most attractive we 
have ever seen); however, it is sincerely 


hoped that future PR material prepared | 


for the pharmaceutical industry will 
more effectively accomplish its intended 
purpose. e e 
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AUDIO-VISUAL NEWS 


CINEMASCOPE FOR INDUSTRY 


Wide screen motion picture projection is 
now in the advance amateur and semi-pro- 
fessional phase as it enters the 16-mm. field. 
To satisfy the many demands for this new 
projection process in the educational and 
industrial markets, a new portable Radiant 
Curvex Screen has been designed in sizes 
from 5 to 20 feet wide. The screen is made 
with a highly reflective silver fabric that is 
9% times as wide as it is high. The picture 
is projected on the screen with an anamor- 
phic (squeeze) lens that shows an image 
which approximates the wide expanse of 
normal vision, thus giving the viewers a 
sense of being in the picture, without the 
use of special glasses. The aluminum frame- 
work curves the fabric to help increase the 
illusion of depth and give better reflected 
light distribution throughout the area of 
observation. The screen can also be used 
for 3-D projection. When the screen is 
not in use, the fabric may be rolled and the 
light-weight frame folded for quick storage 
into a metal case which makes the unit 
easy to carry. (Radiant Mfg. Corp., 2627 
W. Roosevelt, Chicago 8.) 


NEW DEVICE FOR CONTINUOUS 
SHOWS 


A new, portable device for the continu- 
ous showing of 16-mm. movies has been 
developed which will show up to 1600 feet 
of film (44 minutes) on a 13 x 18-inch screen 
by rear projection (projecting from behind 
the screen). Completely self-contained and 
similar to a TV set in appearance, it will 
repeat a film continuously for up to 200 
hours with no rewinding. Or it may be set 
to run once and repeat when necessary. 
The shadow box frame makes the picture 
clearly visible in an undarkened room. It 
will project all types of film—black and 
white, color, 3-D, silent or sound—and the 
projector is guaranteed for life. The unit is 
ideally suited to conventions, exhibits, 
meetings, and similar affairs. (Triangle 
Continuous Daylight Motion Picture Pro- 
jector Company, Skokie, Illinois.) 
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ILLUMINATED BULLETIN BOARD 

A ready-made, easily 
installed, self - illumi- 
nated bulletin board is 7 
now available for the 
first time. Units can 
be mounted individu- 
ally or in multiples for 
large displays. Un- 
breakable plastic cov- 
ers are hinged to a 
self-sealing cork board 
which is illuminated 
by a fluorescent lamp. The top of the cover 
is painted in a wide variety of colors and 
can be stenciled with the company name or 
trade-mark. Either flat or three-dimen- 
sional material up to four inches in depth 
can be displayed. Standard or special sizes. 
(David Cummins and Associates, Inc., 566 
Broad Street, Glen Rock, N. J.) 


COLOR PROJECTION TIPS 


Users of still and motion picture cam- 
eras need no longer recoil from or puzzle 
over the complexities of color projection. 
A new 16-page booklet entitled “Secrets of 
Good Color Projection” has been published 
which presents a wealth of information so 
clearly that even a beginner may profit 
from the charts on complementary colors, 
audience capacities, projection screen sizes, 
and projection length distances. (Radiant 
Manufacturing Corp., 2627 W. Roosevelt 
Road, Chicago 8.) 


TWO NEW NAM FILMS 


Two new 16 mm. films have been made 
available for general use in employe- 
management relations. “Opportunities Un- 
limited” is designed with the primary pur- 
pose of selling employes and management 
at all levels on accepting the physically 
handicapped as co-workers. The film re- 
lates how an increasing number have been 
self-supporting, independent citizens and 
when correctly placed have frequently 
equalled and sometimes surpassed able- 
bodied workers in morale, loyalty, and 
even in production. “Good Place to Work”, 
by tracing some advances made in factory 
working conditions, is designed to offset 
the tendency of young people to favor 
white-collar jobs regardless of fitness or 
suitability. (National Association of Manu- 
facturers, 14 West 49 Street, New York 20.) 


48 HOURS ON ONE TAPE 


A recording-reproducing instrument cap- 
able of 24 or 48 hours of continuous auto- 
matic recording on a single roll of magnetic 
tape has been demonstrated recently by 
Sound Scriber Corporation. Manufacturer 
states the device can also monitor and 
record two separate channels of communi- 
cations simultaneously on the same roll. As 
yet unnamed, the device uses a tape seven 
inches in diameter with the time printed on 
it in minutes, useful for pin-pointing areas 
worth repeating. The instrument has been 
in use for some time by the Armed Forces 
to make records of air-ground communica- 
tion. (Sound Scriber Corporation, 260 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York, N. Y.) 


PR—Techniques or Ethics —Cont'd 
ownership, it is really a matter of vol- 
untary or involuntary ownership. Our 
company, privately owned, business 
managed, is listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange. If you want to be an 
owner, you can become an owner, Any 
member of the public may become an 
owner. If you get tired of being an 
owner, you can cease to be. If, however, 
the government buys our business, you. 
are a taxpayer and you will become an 
owner whether you want to or not and 
you will stay an owner. It is not a ques- 
tion of public ownership, but a question 
of whether the public should be given 
the privilege of deciding whether to 
be an owner. People don’t think about 
that. Public ownership is an attractive 
phrase, it catches the fancy and has 
been very effective. We haven't found 
exactly a way to overcome it. We 
haven’t found a way to get people to 
even think about it, to even think if it 
has any meaning. 


Enormous potential 


So I say that it is enormously impor- 
tant to me and, I think, to this country 
that you have this profession, and 
that you set up these standards, and 
that you build up a tradition that will 
guide young people, and will provide 
a basis of progress for those who 
want to go into the great undertaking 
of dealing with humans, with their 
thoughts and ambitions and hopes. 

There are broader fields available to 
your talents. I am in hopes that you 
good citizens will be able to render an 
increasingly greater service to this 
country in solving the enormously dif- 
ficult problem of public relations and 
human relations between the nationali- 
ties of the world. Here we stand, with 
the greatest vista that man has ever 
known opening for us. We are begin- 
ning to see what matter really is. We 
are beginning to find ways to release 
some of that enormous energy. We are 
just on the verge of putting that energy 
to the use and benefit of mankind. 
We are either going to put it to our 
use and benefit, or we are going to 
put it to our destruction. I don’t 
know which we are going to do, but 
I do know that it is a human prob- 
lem. I do know that it is going to be 
the most difficult problem of human 
relations that ever existed. I know that 
we need the most expert skill in that 
field in the world and I hope that we 
can use that skill to the safety and serv- 
ice of us all. e e 
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GARTLEY & ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


Financial Public Relations 


Counsel and liaison activities between cor- 
porate management and investors and fi- 
nancial community opinion leaders (security 
analysts, investment research staffs, statis- 
tical services and the financial press). 


68 William Street, New York 5 
Whitehall 3-6770 


PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


KETCHUM, INC. 


Public Relations Counsellors 
To Corporations and Associations 
Since 1919 


burgh = Bec York 


BERTRAND W. HALL & Co. 
41 EAST 42no0 ST. NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Specialists in... 
Financial Public Relations 
* Stockholder Relations 
* Corporate Development 


Samuel A. Montague 


at your service... 
for 
Publicity 
Photography 
Public Relations 
in MEXICO 
PUBLIC RELATIONS REPRESENTATIONS 
INTERNATIONAL, S. A. REFORMA. 1, 
MEXICO, D. F. PHONE 18-65-15 


OSCAR H. WEST 
Public Relations 
Business & Industrial Representation 


Suite 211 Natl. Press Bldg. 
Washington, D. C. 


ACCOUNTS 


SeLvaGE, LEE & CHasE has added 
two new accounts: Fairbanks, Morse 
& Co., Chicago, and the Nationwide 
Committee of Industry-Agriculture-La- 
bor on Import-Export Policy, New 
York. 

The Dominican Republic has appointed 
STEPHEN GoeRL AssociaTEs to han- 
dle tourist promotion and advertising 
in the United States. 


L. RicHarp GuyLay & ASSOCIATES 
has been appointed by Standard- 
Triumph Motor Co. to introduce new 
British cars to the American market. 
HarsHE-RotTMan, Inc. (Chicago) will 
handle the Portable Electric Tools, Inc. 
account. 

ANDREW F, Jackson & ASSOCIATES 
(Washington) has been appointed 
counsel to the Nationwide Hotel Asso- 
ciation. 
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Red Feather PR Men 
Review Campaign 


Fifty professional and volunteer PR 
directors of Community Chests and 
United Funds all over the United 
States and Canada met recently in New 
York for their annual National Public 
Relations Advisory Committee confer- 
ence. 

National chairman James A. Linen, 
publisher of Time, presided at the two- 
day sessions at the Beekman Tower 
Hotel. Group discussions reviewed 
and analyzed national public relations 
for the recent 1700 local united cam- 
paigns and planned this year’s strategy. 

Among outstanding local volunteers 
are PRSA members William Werner, 
William Baldwin, Edward Logelin, and 
Douglas Mueller. 


Oklahoma A and M Course 

The eighth annual short course for 
industrial publication editors conducted 
by the Oklahoma A and M College, 
Stillwater, in cooperation with the 
Southern Association of Industrial 
Editors, will be held March 22 to 27. 

PRSA member Clement E. Trout, 
head of Oklahoma A and M’s Depart- 
ment of Technical Journalism, is in 
charge of the course. 


_ answer is that the opportunities depend 


Coming events in PR 


February 18, 1954 — Wisconsin Chapter 7 
Conference, Milwaukee. 
March 10-12, 1954—AAIE Convention, 
Hotel Roanoke. 5 
March 22-27, 1954— 8th Annual Sho 
Course for Industrial Editors, Oklahoma ~ 
A and M College, Stillwater. | 
March 25, 1954 — San Francisco Bay Are, © 
PR Conference, Stanford Campus. : 
April 21, 1954 — Tulane-New 
Chapter Conference, New Orleans. 
April 22, 1954 — Houston Chapter Forum, 
Houston. 

April 23-24, 1954 — PRSA Spring Board of 
Directors Meeting, Houston. 

April 26, 1954—New Mexico PR Con. 
ference, Albuquerque. 

May 4, 1954—Ohio Chapter’s Annual Work. | 
shop, Toledo. 

October 14, 1954—St. Louis Chapter ' 
Fourth Regional PR Conference, St. Louis. | 
October 15-16, 1954 —PRSA Fall Board 
of Directors Meeting, St. Louis. , 
November 29-30, December 1, 1954—PRSA 
7th Annual Conference, Roosevelt Hotel, | 
New York. 


What Is Publicity? 


(Continued from page 15) 


Orleans 


are fundamental to all publicity and the 
rest he must acquire in practice by the 
familiar process of trial and error. 
What are the opportunities for the 
free-lance writer in publicity work? The 


upon the man. The greater the vision o 
the man, the greater his opportunities, 
Publicity offers a vast field of latent 
possibilities, only the fringe of which 
has been developed. Wherever there is ” 
a corporation that is rendering a com [ 
structive service to the public, wherever 
there is an enterprise or institution } 
founded upon a broad vision, there isa | 
story that will interest the publica 
story that the publicity man with his | 
special training is best equipped to tell 
Publicity which is honest—that is, pub- 
licity which identifies its source—has a 
proper place in modern life, for it is 
concerned with the dissemination of 
facts and facts, in the aggregate, repre- i 
sent the truth that shall make the public 
free. 


House to Investigate 
Tax Exempt Organizations 


Dr. Karl E. Ettinger has been ap 
pointed research consultant to the 
Special Committee of the U. S. House 
Representatives to Investigate Tai | 
Exempt Foundations. The committee 
is to report to the House on or before 
January 1955. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


When answering ads please address as follows: 
Box number, PUBLIC RELATIONS JOURNAL, 
2 West 46th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
Rates: "Positions Wanted" $1.00 per line, 5- 
line minimum; "Help Wanted" $2.00 per line, 
5-line_ minimum. Payable in advance. 

(Deadline for copy is the 10th of month pre- 
ceding date of publication.) 


Help Wanted 


PUBLIC RELATIONS— 
CREATIVE WRITER 
Experienced in publicity and public rela- 
tions, capable of taking charge of report 
writing and publicity section of government 
office. $7,000 to $7,750. Submit detailed 
résumé of training and experience. Box F-1. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS WRITER 
Exceptional opportunity in Public Relations 
Department of top-flight Cleveland, Ohio, 
company for young man, 25-35, with at 
least two years of industrial public relations 
experience. Applicant must submit copies 
of major speeches written by him. Good 
starting salary and prospects for advance- 
ment. Outline personal background and 
professional experience, including present 
earnings, in letter. Box B-2. 


Positions Wanted 


PUBLIC RELATIONS DIRECTOR 
Twelve years experience in all phases of 
public relations. Capable of preparing 
and developing complete program coordi- 
nated through all media. Heavy planning 
and writing background for brochures, 
pamphlets, employe publications. Editor, 
prize winning house organ. Former man- 
aging editor of two newspapers. Strong 
on community relations, sales promotion 
and advertising. Experience includes in- 
dustry, trade association, municipal, and 
general work. Box M-1. 


EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT to Metropoli- 
tan Mayor, U. S. Senator, Government 
Consultant, and Merchandising Show Pro- 
moter desires Corporation or Advertising 
Agency Public Relations-Press Position. 
Background combination of business, engi- 
neering, creative ideas, salesmanship, suc- 
cessful civic promotion, and ability to suc- 


ceed. $15,000 minimum. Box B-1. 


PR ASST., 26, four years news-PR ex- 
perience, BA Journ., graduate study PR, 


facile writer, thoro researcher, compre- 


hensive planner, aware that PR is more 


_ than mere lineage. Desire challenging posi- 


tion. Box L-1. 


FORMER P.R. MANAGER for nationally 
known manufacturer, who has top refer- 
ences, is seeking a position with corpora- 
tion, agency or trade association. Seven 
years experience in public relations and 
employee communications; 3 years with 
tational news magazine; 3 years as AAF 
publications writer. Age 36. Box D-l. 


February, 1954 


PUBLIC RELATIONS—PROMOTION 
Grad Ag Journalism, diplomatic, intelli- 
gence, psychological warfare schools—age 
39—experience dairy, charity, management 
promotion, planning return from military 
service. Desires any position with future. 


Box C-1l. 


I CAN BE HAD! 
Boston U grad. with M.S. degree in PR can 
offer you 5 years’ experience in sales pro- 
motion & gen'l “trouble shooting,” in addi- 
tion to survey work * PR departmental 
planning. I'll give desired results if you'll 
give wanted opportunity. Box D-2. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS EXECUTIVE 
Eight years as department director in “top 
10” advertising agency, integrating public- 
itvy—promotion with advertising—merchan- 
dising for major food, drug and other 
clients. Broad news experience. Harvard 
graduate, 1933, PRSA member. Box B-3. 


NEW HORIZONS SOUGHT 
Three years PR with major steel firm. Edit 
house organ, diverse external writing. - 
Wants to broaden responsibilities. Rutgers 
grad. 50. Will relocate, travel. Box R-1. 


HICKORY 


GOOD WHISKY 
CREATES GOOD 
IMPRESSIONS 


The EXTRA YEARS enhance 
the great Bourbon Taste 


86 PROOF + OLD HICKORY DISTILLING CORPORATION, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


BOURBON 
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THE HOPPER 


UN Query 

I was interested in the article on “The 
U.N. and Public Opinion” in the last issue 
of the JourNAL. It seems to me that almost 
invariably in the past articles of this kind 
have had a by-line. I wonder if it would 
be out of order for a “constant reader” to 
inquire as to the name of the individual 
who authored this article. Outside of the 
fact that it is a beautiful propaganda 
document, two things interested me: 

(a) As a possible motive for United 
States antipathy to the United Nations, 
the article lists the “fear that the U.N. 
will interfere with our domestic rights,” 
and then proceeds to state that a propa- 
ganda committee has been set up within 
the U.N., using our money, to propa- 
gandize Americans; 

(b) The suggestion that the Public Rela- 
tions Society should be “drawn into” the 
propaganda campaign. 

James P. SELVAGE 
Selvage, Lee & Chase 
New York City 

(There is no by-line because Maurice 
O'Reilly of Borden’s PR staff, who digested 
the long U.N. report as a courteous service 
to the JOURNAL, is not an expert on inter- 
national affairs, incorporated none of his 
own views—he’s bearish on U.N.—and pro- 
vided a straight-away boil-down of ideas 
that should interest PR people whether the 
source is the U.N., the B.P.O.E., or the 
Tall Cedars of Lebanon.—Eprror). 


PR Licensing— 

It was interesting to read the results of 
the public relations question of the month, 
on whether or not public relations directors 
and counsellors should be licensed. May 
I venture a few opinions with the hope that 
they may add something to this discussion. 

It seems to me that the only right any 
group has for demanding licensing leg- 
islation is in the event the public interest 
is involved. At first blush it may seem 
easy to make a case for “public interest” 
in licensing public relations people but 
actually it is not. In many written or 
implied contractual arrangements the in- 
terests are largely those of seller and buyer 
of service or product; and while there may 
be certain elements of public interest in- 
volved it is often over stated. 

When a certified public accountant in- 
stalls an accounting system or prepares tax 
returns there is not a high degree of public 
interest involved. But when he renders an 
audited statement of the company’s finan- 
cial position which must be relied upon 
by third parties such as stockholders and 
bankers, then there is a high degree of pub- 
lic interest involved and it is on that basis 
only that certified public accountants are 
regulated by licensing. 

So I would raise the question, in public 
relations work, how much is the public 
interest involved, particularly for those who 
are in an employed capacity rather than a 
consulting capacity. 
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The mere act of licensing guarantees 


very little. If anyone should be naive 
enough to believe that regulatory legis- 
lation of some character would do away 
with the charlatans, I fear they would be 
doomed to disappointment. 


Another consideration, when regulatory 
legislation is adopted you must be careful 
not to violate the constitutional rights of 
individuals to continue to earn a living. 
In that event you might find that regu- 
latory legislation, in order to avoid being 
unconstitutional, would demand that all 
those who lay claim to the term “public 
relations” would be “blanketed” and the 
results would be confusion. 

Based on my experiences in California, 
I think you would find the state legisla- 
tures quite antagonistic to regulation. 


I, too, am one of those who believes that 
we should not rely on the police powers of 
the state for regulation except as a high 
degree of public interest demands it. 


I agree with those who say that some 
kind of regulation is necessary. Why 
would it not be possible for the Public 
Relations Society of America to design an 
examination which all must pass who would 
be a member of the Society. Those passing 
would also subscribe to the existing Code of 
Professional Conduct. 


Then, on a voluntary basis, we might 
separate the sheep from the goats; and 
much of our individual and _ collective 
energies might be used to inform our em- 
ployers, our clients and those who might 
seek our services that we are truly a pro- 
fessional group made up of those who 
have demonstrated, by passing an exami- 
nation and subscribing to a Code of Pro- 
fessional Conduct, their qualifications. 


Through the development of such a 
program I believe we could achieve all 
the good that some see in regulation and 
avoid all the evil that others see in gov- 
ernmental regulation. If we could achieve 
such ends the charlatans and those who 
would borrow the name “public relations” 
might fall by the wayside as far as public 
esteem is concerned; for the true test, if 
we did the job properly, would be whether 
the individual public relations practitioner 
belonged to his national Society. I think 
this would lend great prestige to our na- 
tional organization and local chapters. 


Of course, the problems involved in im- 
pressing on the business consciousness the 
difference between one who would be a 
member and one who would not be would 
be great; but it could be achieved over a 
period of years to a point where it would 
be a very marked distinction; and those 
who sought the qualified services of public 
relations men, as consultants or as em- 
ployes, would know where to turn. Ad- 
mittedly, it would slow down appreciably, 
those eligible for membership in PRSA. 
I, for one, would pay double the dues for 
the privilege of belonging to an organiza- 
tion such as I have described. 


ArtTHuR M. SARGENT 
The California Society of Certified 
Public Accountants 


681 Market Street 
San Francisco 5, California 
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This is a column about things that jy, 
terest PR people. Some important, som, 
whimsical, some of passing  interey 
some of significance, The writer's 
and kudos are not necessarily those 9 
the JournaL Publications Board. 


parens 
John Yezbak is putting together a ched 
list for anniversary observations—ind. 
cating PR opportunities, musts an) 
don'ts, So far he’s up to 38 section 
and wants more. Needed by everyone 


we hope he brings off a book on it, | 


parens 
Cutest Trick of the Month: Johny! 
Goes To the Hospital, a picture bok) 
for kids prepared by PR Departmen, | 
The Children’s Hospital, Boston 
allay children’s fear of hospital tres 
ment. Warm and friendly, you'd neye 
know a doctor looked over the write): 
shoulder all the time. 


parens 


A king-sized huzzah to a LaCrosse, Wis 
consin, brewing company named 6. 
Heileman, which prints on the tops ¢ 
all six-can cartons of beer “Help keer 
America beautiful, please.” 


AAIE Convention 
Slated for March 

The 1954 Convention of the Amet 
can Association of Industrial Editos” 
will be held at the Hotel Roanoke wm? 
March 10-11-12. Host to the conver 
tion will be Appalachian Industrial Pub 
lications, a regional AAIE affiliate. 

The theme for the 1954 convention 
s “New Horizons in Industrial Con- 
munications,” and the three-day affai 
will include some of the top speaker 
throughout the country, especially th” 
South. 


DEATHS 


Dwicut ANDERSON, who founded th 
public relations bureau of the Medic 
Society of the State of New York, diel} 
recently in Long Island. Mr. Anders 
served as PR counsel to many othe 
scientific, professional and welfare 0 
ganizations. He was instrumental in the 
formation of PRSA and one of its pret: 
ecessory groups. 


Public Relations Jourté 
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LIVE ITEMS FROM OUR MORGUE 
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That’s what the trucking industry’s likely to be spending 


in gross national outlay by then! 


By 1975, the trucking industry is ex- 
pected to spend 63 billion dollars for 
goods and services. America’s sup- 
pliers—of everything from cotton to 
aluminum—and America’s labor 

» force will split this gigantic ‘“‘melon” 
among them, with a profound effect on the nation’s 
prosperity. Because the $63 billion (conservatively 


*Source: ''Trucks in 1975", by Carroll J. Roush, based on the 
findings of the President's Policy C ittee (Paley C ission) 
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AMERICAN TRUCKING INDUSTRY 


projected from present expenditures and current 
trends) will, in 1975, account for TEN PER CENT 
of America’s gross national product. (““GNP”’, as you 
know, is an economist’s yardstick—the dollar value 
of all goods and services produced in a year.) 


American Trucking Associations 


American Trucking Associations 
Washington 6, D.C. 
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sag first met “the man with 
the eye patch” in the pages of 
The New Yorker for September 
22nd, 1951. This was the first ad- 
vertisement ever run by C. F. 
Hathaway Company, one of 
America’s oldest shirtmakers. 


Hathaway and their agency, 
Hewitt, Ogilvy, Benson & Mather, 
Inc., chose The New Yorker as an 
exclusive advertising medium 


launched: az sdea 


because of its reputation for selling 
quality merchandise in quantity, 
and because fine retailers every- 


where hold The New Yorker in 
such high regard. 


The man with the patch on his eye 
has since become famous. And so 
has the shirt on his back. Hath- 
away reports sales up 60 percent 
in 2% years. 

Do you have a new idea to launch? 


sells the people other people fol if 
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